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FAMILY OF TWO WISHES A RELIABLE 
woman to take part charge of a small house 
for a comfortable home and small com- 
pensation. Address F. R., 1822 New kirk St. 


OARDING IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY.—HAND- 
some second and fourth story front rooms. 
Married couple and gentlemen. 1718 Spring 


| Garden street. 


A 


keeper. 


FRIEND FAMILY IN THE CITY ¥ WANT 
two young women who understand house- 
the house ; 


who has had wide experience in institutional 
work, wishes pesition as matron or house- 
Address T., this office. 


work and cooking to do the entire work of 
good wages. Address I., this office. 


OARDERS. — TWO TEACHERS OR SC HOOL i 


girls can have board within two squares of 
Race Street Friends’ School. Apply 221 North 
Thirteenth st. 


ANTED.- PERMANEN’ [T NURSE FOR IN- 

W valid, our woman Friend. Address, at 

once, M. H. C., 2150 N. 30th street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


W: 


town. 


NTED.—A MIDDiE-AGED WOMAN 
(Friend preferred), to be a companion for 
aged woman Friend, in a small country 
Address, with terms, etc , 
Box 202, Oxford, Penna. 

ESSONS BY THE HOUR IN HISTORY, | ITERA- 
L™= ture, and French. P. L. TAYLOR, 
1624 Mt. Vernon St., Philad’a, Pa. 


OR RENT —1 WO SINGLE, 3 
furnished. 


D-STORY ROOMS, 
Apply 1539 Cherry street, Philada. 


YOR SALE.—A valuable farm in Gloucester Co., 
New ersey, containing 100 acres in a high 
state of cultivation. One mile from Mullica 

Hill, where are meetings of various denominations, 
including Friends. ‘ ne mile from railroad station 
Substantial stone dwelling house and necessaty out 
buildings. Price. $6,500; $4,000 may remain, se- 
cured by mortgage. Address ASA ENGLE, 

Executor of James P. Robinson, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


Visitors can save both time and monéy if 

they engage roomsin advance in first-class 
hotels nesr the grounds. 
of Columbian F. E. Co. 


Y ORLD’s FAIR AND RELIGIOUS nd mongy i 


Apply early at the office 
, 706 Walnut St., 3d floor. 
G HERBERT JENKINS, 
. ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 714 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY -AT-LAW, 

509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. 
= Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 

ic 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 


“Good Times’’ 
or 
‘*‘Bad Times’”’ 


Our Prices 
are fixed to suit. 

When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 
piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 
Beas” Three doors from Market Street. 


~ REFINED, CAPABLE WOMAN (A FRIEND), | 


NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of the Association of Friends’ 
Home for Children will be held at the House, 4011 
Aspen St., on Fifth-day, Tenth month 5, 1893, at 8 
p.m. All members ifvited to attend. 

O. W. WHITE, Secretary. 


A15 Days’ Trip to the World’s Fair. 


Two rates: Wyo 1, $75; No. 2, $54. Leave 24th and 
Chestnut streets via B. & O. R- R., Third-day, Tenth 
month 10, at 8 a.m. Limited express. Returning 
by Baltimore & Ohio via —— Special attention 
given to all traveling alone A deposit of $5 posi- 
tively required 15 days before starting,—remainder 
to be paid Tenth month 7. Checks certified. Trunks 
#2 extra. This date arranged for the convenience 
of those wanting to attend the W. C. T. U. Congress. 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


‘‘Oak Park.” 


AT Oak Park, near Glenside and Jenkintown, on 
the North Pennsylvania Railroad (Reading System), 
we have over 11 acres of beautiful and 
sites for pleasant country homes. The is high, 
with fine and perfect drainage. It has upon 
it a splendid growth of young trees,—oaks. chest- 
nuts, and others,—which we have carefully pre- 
served. ‘We have also procured a good sod of lawn- 
grass, makinga real park. There is no better or more 
desirable property within the same distance of the 
city. 

Mrs. E. R. P. Shoemaker, residence on @ 
part of Oak Park, was destroyed by fire, is preparing 
to rebuild immediately. 

We want to sell the remainder of Oak Park, and 
invite correspondence or interview. 

WILMER ATKINSON, 
f The Farm Journal, 125 N. Ninth St., 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
Office Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





cesirable 
land 
slope, 


whose 


Office « Phila. 


Charles E. Lukens Mildred H. 


Home for Friends. 


With or without board 
tion, World’s Congress, 


Lukens. 


Very convenient to Exposi- 
and all parts of the city. 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month Ist 

Having increased our facilities for World’s Fair sea- 
son, we offer the following prices until our list is filled ; 
Lodging and board $7.00 to $10.50 per week. Lodging 
$3.50 to $7.50. All comfortable. 

LocaTION.— We are situated on the best resident street, 
near the Lake, between the depots and Jackson Park, 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of the stations on Twenty- 
second St. (or Archer Ave. near Twenty-second Street). 
wishing conveyance, should 
From main stations take Cottage 
Indiana avenue car to Twenty- 
fourth street, or Elevated Railroad to Twenty-second St, 

ANNEX TO ABOVE.—6030 Park End Avenue, one and 
one-half blocks from World's Fair entrance, and one- 
half block from Washington Park. A very desirable loca- 
tion. A permanent residence, everything new, good- 
sized rooms, and nicely furnished, having all modern 
improvements. This is under our own personal super- 
vision and management. Persons wishing the advan- 
Rates 
Guests may go to either point on arrival. 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 


2423 PRAIRIE AVENUE, 
6030 PARK END AVENUE, 5 Chicago. 


One block west of Cottage Grove Avenue, between 
60th and 61st streets 


Those arriving after night, 
go to main depots. 
Grove avenue cable 


tages of both, can remain part time at each place. 
same as above. 





Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 
CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph. v., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 

ymnasium ; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1898. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 





EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, FOR BOARD- 

- ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 

4th, 1898. For further particulars address 

NETTIE 8S. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 

LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly large, The present build- 


ing is new and much enla , and has perfect san- | 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York City. For Catalogue and particu- | 

lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITU | 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


heed | 

Friends’ Academy, | 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

4 beesting and 7 open Se both sexes. nee | 
o courses preparing for on to any college, | 
or lecnihing a good business education. e school | 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- | 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located | 


on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. | 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. | 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec . 
Glen Cove, Long d, 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

Commencing Ninth month 4th, 18938. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be tanght by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guarded care will be given to the morals of the 


pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to 


ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 
Langhorne, Pa. 


2oth Year |) ThomasMayPeirce, M.A. Ph. B. 
4, Principal and Founder. 
LS 


Record Building, 
L 917-919 Chestnut St. 
< Philadelphia. 
An all-around equipment for 
oS’ tui. a seaperniing | 
One thousand three hundred 


and sixty-five (1365) students 
ast year. 


9S 
= 
¥ Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
= cessfuily assisted to positions. 
w Day and Evening 
~ Q Sessions .e———___ 


University Extension Lec. 


ee tures on subjects reiated to the 


business branches delivered 

tS throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 


= 
> © Enrolmeut blanks on appli- 
cation. 


Fall and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893. 

Call or send for Annual and 

Still under the}| Graduating Exercises, contain- 
original ing the charming address of 


management. Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 
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SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL 
' 0 TRUST GOLD BONDS 


| and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


| as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 








‘Swarthmore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual success the first year. ng session from 
Fourth month 3 to Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 12, 1893. Preparatory 001 for 
both sexes; cuttage plan ; limi numbers ; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; were $76,076, while the re: . 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; bonds is only $7,500 po vay on this issue of 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, | tenth of the Company’s present net income 
and the Literary ; chemical, a. and biological Principal vable in 1898. Coupons April and 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will Oct., at Philadelphia. Price, par, and interest 
be given to the moral and religious training of the from Apriil. I have exclusive sale of this issue 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. HoH. Ee 

‘or circulars and other information, address, nd . NEWHALL, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


3 ro JARVIS-CONKLIN 
Alfred J. Ferris, MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
PRINTER. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 


OF THE 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 
These bonds are secured by a special deposit 
with a trust company of rst Mortgages 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 
cent of Mor s for every bond issued, 
They are also the direct obligation of a Com- 
pany having a paid in cash capital eight times 
“ose of its bonded debt. 

e interest received from the Mort 
securing this issue is double the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Com any, during the year 1892 





Periodicals. | Reserve Liability, ah 5 ee 1,112,500 
anne. 29 N. Seventh Street. Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


For Dry Goods — 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET nent 1 
EIGHTH STREETS. E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 
FILBERT 518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted | 


exclusively to TRUST COMPANY, 
DRY GOODS. 611-613 Chestnut Street, 


| Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
| Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 


ae 40,000.00 
| Undividea Profits,. ... 5950-70 


MERCHANTS’ 





The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


“ sobs Goods Carpets Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Gloves, House - Furnishing ’ | Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 


. | made on Mo and Approved Collateral. Sure 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything | Gntered for Administrators and others The Com 


| pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


| that may be needed either for dress or house- | ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 


| wards, per annum. 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual ——-———_ 


| JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among| JouHN F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 


the largest to be found in the American market, | Wa. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 








DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
r< a ae Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 


A MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT | | John Lucas,” ‘E. Cooper Shapley, 


OV ERCOAT 8. Davis Page J. Bolton Winpenny. 


oads, Elwood Becker, 
is. Edwin 8. Dixon. 
may be needed. We have a choice assortment of 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
sfy in fit and price. | 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, | as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


‘ | 

Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St, | be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. jon is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
_ ‘ ones neem — | worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, | about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or | ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 

Colorado. | : ; . 
Also descriptive circulars of the above and | its contents gives special weight to each adver 
Sa end Washingt, tisement. g@y7When our readers answer an 
; a COALE, advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
Holder, ay County, in. | seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXXIX. 
A soul occupied with great ideas best performs small 
duties ; the divinest views of life penetrate most clearly into 
the meanest emergencies. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


James Martineau, an English writer and preacher, was born in 1905. 
He was one of the pioneers in the establishment of Unitarianism, and 
is one of the most learned men and one of the most original thinkers 
belonging to that body. His books, nearly all of which are on relig- 
ious subjects, while broad and liberal, are at the same time earnest, 
reverent, and practical. 


NO UNBELIEF. 
THERE is no unbelief! 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky ; 
“« Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by!” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, ’neath Winter's field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says “ to-morrow—the unknown— 
The future ’’—trusts unto that Power alone 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief: 
And still by day and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by the faith the lips decry. 
God knoweth why. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
THE FAITH OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
A paper for the World’s Congress of Religions, at Chicago, Ninth 
month 19, 1893, by Howard M. Jenkins. 
THE Religious Society of Friends, represented in part by 
this gathering in the Congress of Religions, arose in 
England in the middle of the Seventeenth Century. Its 


a weaver, himself a shoemaker and shepherd, was born 
in 1624, and began his religious labors somewhat earlier 
than 1650. Dying in 1690, his forty years of activity 


and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 30, 1893. 


{ JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXI. No. 1089. 


| with a few scattered companies elsewhere, mainly the re- 


| bership somewhat less than 25,000. 


sult of missionary effort. Altogether their actual mem- 
bership is less than 150,000, and in the body which this 
gathering particularly represents, and which is organized 
in seven yearly meetings, all in America, there is a mem- 
Whether considered, 


| then, as a whole, or in their several divisions, the Friends 


are in numbers so few as to be almost insignificant when 

compared with the greater churches of Christendom. 
Nevertheless Truth must be weighed, not measured. 

It does not depend on numbers. The growth which Quak- 


| erism has made has been from the humblest beginnings, 


| and hierarchies. 


and has been in spite of, not by the favor of, potentates 
No Constantine has swayed great cour- 
cils in its behalf, and no Charlemagne baptized nations 
into its communion. ‘Truth, if it be Truth, is greater 
than Constantine or Charlemagne. 


What, then, was the Truth which in 


1650 George 
Fox was declaring ? 


It was that-which Jesus signified in 


| his declaration to the woman of Samaria, by the brink of 


Jacob’s well: ‘* God is spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.’’ The young 
preacher called his hearers to a spiritual knowledge of God, 
and toareal life of religion. He denounced, therefore, the 
outward, and summoned to the inward. He testified against 


| form, in order that substance might be possessed and en- 
| joyed. William Penn says of the early Friends : “They were 


| yet ever new! 


| cause in all, and God’s talent to all. 


| tialin the systems of religion is consumed. 


directed to the light of Jesus Christ within them, as the 
seed and leaven of the Kingdom of God; near all, be- 
A faithful and true 
witness and just monitor in every bosom. ‘The gift and 
grace of God to life and salvation, that appears to all, 
though few regard it.’’ 

Such a conception of Truth is simple, but it is far- 
reaching. Thrown into the crucible with this powerful 
solvent, much that was thought and still is thought essen- 
For if relig- 


| ion is simple, and not complex ; if it is a practical work, 


and not a formula of doctrine, or program of ritual; if 
we may neglect pope and presbyter, and turn away from 
cloister and cathedral, to hear the voice of God within 
our own souls, a great structure, dogmatic, ecclesiastical, 
ceremonial, reared by the hand of man, partly in pride, 
yet much more in pious sincerity, must decay and 


a | disappear. 
first and most eminent minister, George Fox, the son of | 


‘* Too late I loved Thee, O Beauty of ancient days, 
!’’ says Augustine himself. ‘‘And lo! 


| thou wert within, and I abroad searching for thee! Thou 


had served to awaken, to gather, and to organize the | 
Religious Society for which we speak, and which has now 


had an existence and a history for nearly two centuries 
and a half. 


Protestant movement, and are identified almost entirely 
with the English-speaking nations. Not now united in 
one body, those who claim the name, and who regard 
themselves, notwithstanding variations in views and 
usage, as having the right to employ it, are found in 
Great Britain, the United States, Canada, and Australia, 


” 


wert with me, but I was not with thee. 


George Fox did not proclaim a new scheme of salva- 


| tion, or propose a more elaborate or more attractive sys- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| tem of religion. 


The Friends, or Quakers, are an outgrowth from the | together different. 


| had warned against, the ‘‘ Lo, here is Christ 


He conceived that his mission was al- 

He proposed to return to first princi- 
ples. He wished to call mankind home. He saw them 
distracted by confusing voices, such as the Master himself 
!’’ and 
‘< Lo, there he is and he cited them, therefore, to the 
knowing of Christ within. ‘‘ For, Jo,’’ declared Jesus, 
‘* the Kingdom of God is within you /”’ 


+7? 








610 





This, then, is that which Quakerism regards as su- 
premely Zhe 7ruth,—the conception of the Inner Light. 
It is that which has been called by many names, as the 
thought, exquisitely simple and beautiful, has unfolded to 
many minds. It is the Divine Immanence, the Divine 
Inshining, Immediate Revelation, or, in the words of 
Penn, ‘‘ The Light of Christ within, God’s gift for man’s 
salvation.’’ 

Such a gift, conferred by a just God, must be univer- 
sal. It must be of every age and all lands. It can be no 
private property or exclusive possession. 
believes. To him the touch of man with man, and of 
nation with nation, results from God’s creative act, and 
God’s universal saving light. Such light shone upon the 
patriarchs, it dwelt with Moses, it enlightened the proph- 
ets, it appears in the psalms. Nor yet in Palestine was 
it confined. The world’s life, growing toward the con- 
sciousness of its presence, responds to its power in every 
land,—feebly and slowly, it may be, but yet evidently. 


**O Beauty, old yet ever new ! 
Eternal Voice and Inward Word, 
The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere-music which the Samian heard ! 


“‘ Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st, 
Wide as our need thy favors fall ; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all.” 


Self-evident, self-proved, the Light Within demands 
no confirmation by bell, book, or candle. Convicting 
and convincing, it shines alike for prince or pauper, for 
savant or savage, in palace or desert, on land or on sea. 


It must not be thought that the Quaker doctrine of 


the Inner Light is a doctrine merely,—an intellectual | 


conception, to be theoretically held. Bancroft, when he 
says in his noble chapter, ‘‘ the Quaker has but one word, 
THE INNER LiGut, the voice of God in the soul,’’ speaks 
truly, and yet not fully. We must follow his next words, 
when he says: ‘‘ That light is a rea/ity, and, therefore, in 
its freedom the highest revelation of truth ; it is kindred 
with the Spirit of God, and, therefore, in its purity 
should be listened to as the guide to virtue; it shines in 
every man’s breast, and, therefore, joins the whole human 
race in the unity of equal rights.’’ ‘‘ The bent and stress 
of their ministry,’’ William Penn says further, of the 
early Friends, ‘‘ was conversion to God, regeneration, and 


holiness ; not schemes of doctrines and verbal creeds, or | 


new forms of worship, but a leaving off in religion the 
superfluous, and reducing the ceremonious and formal part, 
and pressing earnestly the substantial, the necessary, and 
profitable part to the soul. They directed peo- 
ple toa principle by which all that they asserted, preached, 
and exhorted others to, might be wrought in them, and 
known, through experience, to be true.’’ This is the 


fullness of the great principle of Quakerism, that it is | 


not dogmatic but practical, not barren but fruitful, not 
held intellectually, but experienced livingly and exempli- 
fied in life. ‘* Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 


and docth them, 1 will liken him unto a wise man which 
built his house upon a rock.’’ ‘These are the words of the 
Master. ‘‘ He hath shown thee, O man, what is good ; 


and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’’ These 


So the Quaker | 
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are the words of the Prophet. ‘‘ For as the body without | 


the spirit is dead, so faith without works- is dead also.’’ 
And these are the words of the Apostle. 

Trué Quakerism, then, means both the knowledge of 
God spiritually, and the practical manifestation of that 
knowledge in this present life. In so far as the Friends 
fall short in either of these particulars, so far they fail to 


| braced it inwardly. 


reach their own ideal. Little or much, so they must be 
judged. 

The conflict of early Quakerism with the existing sys- 
tems of England, social and religious, was necessarily 
acute. The principle of the Friends, and its logical con- 
sequences, were at once too simple and too destructive for 
general acceptance. To admit such a principle would 
have demanded many humblings of pride, many surren- 
ders of exclusive claims, many renunciations of power. 
Fox and his followers were opposed and condemned, 
therefore, and so long as they zealously asserted their 
faith, were repressed and persecuted. Whether under 
Oliver or Charles, under Parliament or King, whether 
the prevailing spirit was rigid or free, sober or dissolute, 
the Friends proposed too much, and suffered accordingly. 
Their reward for being two centuries in advance of their 
time was to be whipped, imprisoned, branded, and 
starved, and,—on the gallows of Boston Common,— 
hanged. Not until their own zeal abated, and tolerance 
of religious differences made some progress, did the 
Friends obtain quietude, and pass from the condemnation 
of fanaticism and heresy into the category of a well- 
meaning but peculiar people. 

In this storm of persecution from 1650 to 1690, one 
might think that the other nonconformists of England 
might have sympathized with the Friends. But they did 
not. Quakerism has been called ‘‘ the consummate 
flower of Puritanism,’’ but no opposition was more harsh 
than that which the Puritans generally made. Though 
they were languishing in their horrible gaols for a com- 
mon cause, the Baptist tinker imprisoned at Bedford had 
nothing but condemnation for the Quaker shoemaker 
confined at Lancaster ;—the pious and courageous Bun- 
yan, viewing the field at a different, and certainly a nar- 
rower angle, was one of Fox’s most extreme opponents. 
They saw the Truth alike at many points, but the spirit 
of Bunyan’s immortal Pilgrim varies from that by which 
Fox’s own life was illustrating the Christian progress. 
The difference between the two was the difference between 
their beliefs. Bunyan saw the cross outwardly, Fox em- 
The one wanted to be saved from 
Hell, the other to be preserved from sin.! 

Was Quakerism, then, and is it now, when faithful to 
its ideals, at war with the generally accepted systems of 
religion? Does it secure repose and repute only when it 
ceases to assert its real mission? Does this handful of 
plain people presume to take the field against all the hosts 
of the churches? The answer to these questions is both 
No and Yes. The Friends were called to a particular 
work. So long as they are entitled to their name they 
must pursue the course which Fox laid out, and continue 
to summon the world home. The substance of Truth 
does not change. The duty of calling mankind back to 
it remains. As the muezzin never tires and never fails, 
but repeats unvaryingly from age to age his summons to 
prayer, so forever, while it lives, Quakerism is bound to 
cry to the churches, ‘‘ Turn within!’’ ‘‘ Turn within !”’ 
Is this war? It is peace. It is the appeal to the com- 
mon tie and common ground of all religions. Such a 
demand goes out in Christian love to lay gentle hold upon 
every system, every fold, every communion. If, as in the 
days of Fox, acceptance of the call requires a sacrifice, a 
surrender of the ceremonial and outward, who shall be 
blamed for this? Christian, when he reached the place 
of the cross, found the burden which he had been bear- 
ing roll from his shoulders. Will the world, then, com- 
ing to the cross, embrace the Truth, and cast off hinder- 
ing things, or rail, as of old, at the prophets ? 

It must be said that the appeal made by the Friends 


1 Compare Frederick Storrs Turner, “ The Quakers,”’ p. 23. 





has never been without hopeful response. From the be- 
ginning they found fresh courage as they learned that the 
principle of Truth which appeared to them had appeared 
to many before. 
of Plato, and in the writings of the Christian fathers they 
rejoiced to see it clearly set forth. Tertullian, Justin 
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| 


Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, were among those who | 


had testified to the efficacy and the beauty of the divine 
indwelling,—Clement, indeed, with an oriental richness 


of expression compared with which our own seems poor 
and meagre. 


After their day the Church lapsed ; in the | 


words of Pressensé, such teaching as Clement’s was too | 


pure and too spiritual for that age; yet the stream, lost 
then among the arid sands of external authority, was seen 
to rise again when those desert wastes had been passed. 
The witnesses to its presence are a goodly company, and 
their names are not limited to one land or church. Re- 
calling the testimony of Francis of Assisi, of Thomas of 
Kempis, of Tauler, of the persecuted Spaniard Molinos, 
of the broad-minded, but too submissive Fénélon, of 
the German peasant Jakob Béhme, of Madame Guyon, 
and many more, the Quaker has found in all a spirit con- 
firming and supporting his own. And as the Nineteenth 
Century closes, he hears in the discourse of many earnest 
and spiritual evangelists the very thought of Fox. The 
two elements, the two sides, of the Truth which he pro- 
claimed are here again,—reassertion of the Divine Inshin- 
ing, and the demand for a pure and sincere life. Beset 
by opponents, afflicted by their own doubts and difficul- 
ties, perceiving that the spirit of dogma claims too much 
and yet realizes far too little, the Christian leaders recur 
to original principles, and appeal once more to funda- 
mental truth. The preaching of the early Friends is 
heard again all about us. 


If we speak of the Jogical consequences of the Friends’ 
fundamental principle, the question will be asked us, 
‘*What are they? What does the conception of the 
Divine Inshining necessarily imply ?’’ 
length would unduly extend this paper, and to answer it 
with completeness would with even more certainty exceed 
the ability of the present writer. For, as has been said, 
the doctrine of the Inner Light, while it is simple, is far- 
reaching. He would be more than bold who would assign 
to the Spirit of God its metes and bounds. Yet there 
are certain results of the principle which seem at once 
natural and inevitable. Speaking on the point of doctrine 
briefly and guardedly, we may say that the Truth as Fox 
saw, and his followers see it, implies a benignant and 
merciful God, and forbids and dismisses the contrary 
thought. He who, as Peter perceived, is no respecter of 
persons ; He who has left none of his children without a 
witness, but has imparted the principle of Truth to them 
all, must be a God of love, as John declared him, and as 
the world is coming to believe. Whatever, therefore, in 
the theologies of men, the catechisms and confessions, 
short or long, of churches or sects, proceeds in harmony 
with this conception of the Infinite Fatherhood, proceeds 
on the line of Quakerism ; and, contrariwise, whatever 
scheme of doctrine is built upon the conception of an 
angry and aggrieved Deity, demanding to be appeased 
and propitiated, has no logical or natural relation to it. 
But it is true that as to this some Friends may differ. In 
doctrine it is hard to see eye to eye. Is there any church, 
where the mind is free, in which belief is uniform ? 

If it were needful to state more precisely, and more 
compactly, the Faith of the Friends, I should say,—and 
I speak only as an individual member,—that it may be 
given under five headings. The first of these is funda- 
mental to all religion. The second is the distinctive 
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doctrine of Friends, without which there can be no 
Quakerism. And it, and the statements which follow it, 


| as they vary from the declared creeds of other religious 
Its germ they found in the philosophy | 


bodies, separate and 
‘«churches’’ generally. 


differentiate Friends from the 


I will call them— 


THE FIRST FIVE PRINCIPLES OF QUAKERISM. 
First.— Zhe Supreme Being.—Recognition and wor- 
ship of God, the Creator and Ruler of All, attributing 
to him the supreme qualities of Goodness, Love, and 
Mercy. 
Seconp.— Zhe Divine Immanence.—Belief that God, 
thus good, loving, and merciful, directly reveals himself 


| to the perceptions of man ; that his light shines into our 


To answer this at | 


| belief is demanded. 


souls, if we admit it, and becomes thus ‘‘ God’s gift for 
man’s salvation.’’ 

Tuirp.— Zhe Scriptures. —Confirming this immediate 
revelation of the Divine nature and purpose, the Scrip- 
tures record the visitations of God to the souls of men in 
past ages, and, in the New Testament, present to us the 


| sublime and crowning truths of the Christian dispensa- 


tion. We therefore revere the Scriptures, and desire to 
become possessors of the truth they contain, through the 
enlightenment of the same Spirit by which that truth was 
originally given forth from God. And without such en- 


| lightenment we believe none can obtain a true spiritual 


knowledge of them. 
FourtH.—TZhe Divinity of Christ.—Convinced that 


| the Divine nature, the Christ Spirit, the Word ‘‘ which 


was in the beginning,’’ dwelt in Jesus in an unparalleled, 
and to our finite perceptions, an immeasurable degree, 
we regard him, (as John G. Whittier has formulated it), 
as ‘‘ the highest possible manifestation of God in man.’’ 

FirtH.—Zhe Christ Rule in Daily Life.—Desiring 


| the guidance of the Divine Spirit which was in Jesus, and 


embracing, from the force of his example, and through 
inward convincement, the infinite truth he illustrated and 
taught, Friends see in it the ideal of a religious life, and 
have striven to make real his teachings,—the Spirit, not 
the Letter; Reality, not Form; Love, not Hatred ; 
Brotherly Kindness, not Oppression ; Moderation, not 
Excess; Simplicity, not Ostentation; Sincerity, not 
Pretense ; Truth, not Deceit ; Economy, not Waste ; and 
out of their sincere, if unperfected, endeavors to guide 
their daily acts by these Christian rules have logically and 
directly come their ‘‘ testimonies,’ and most, if not all, 
of their ‘‘ peculiarities.”’ 

These statements form a body of belief,—a positive 
and definite faith. They are not a Creed, in the ordinary 
sense, first, because they do not proceed much beyond 
the simple and essential truths of the Christian religion ; 
and second, because they have never been officially pre- 
sented as a ‘‘ Confession’’ or ‘‘ Declaration’’ of the 
Society. They will all be found distinctly set forth in 
the works of those who are recognized as the Society’s 
founders and leaders, and all have been recognized by 
impartial and acute writers outside the Society as among 
the principles which give it character and reason for 
being. 

Such a statement of faith, not proceeding to consider 
those theological formule which necessarily are ab- 
stract and speculative, and which therefore are largely 
determined in each mind by many influences of tempera- 
ment and surroundings, leaves all such to individual settle- 
ment. No one is to be persecuted for opinions concern- 
ing them. As experience has shown, at every step in 
recorded history, while there may be a substantial unity 
of Christian believers so far as concerns the essentials of 
Christianity, it is in vain that complete uniformity of 
No measures of severity and cruelty, 
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no shedding of blood or waste of treasure, ies ever 
availed to bring about an agreement upon doctrinal opin- 
ions which are much removed from Primal Truth. Varia- 
tions of view being thus natural and unavoidable—per- 
haps even desirable—the charity which is so great an ele- 
ment in Christian conduct must cover them all. This 
body of Friends has happily been preserved by this rule 
for more than sixty years, finding brotherly love to pre- 
vail through ‘‘ diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.”’ 

Such aunity of the spirit is, indeed, a visible sign of 
the Quaker system. Such unity existed amongst the 
Christian societies of the apostolic time. To revive the 
spirituality, the simplicity, of that day has been a Quaker 
aspiration. The doctrines and testimonies of the Friends, 
when faithfully maintained, says Samuel M. Janney, 
<< constitute in their view a revival of primitive Christian. 
éty.’’ The early and uncorrupted church had, he says, 
these characteristics: ‘‘A pure spiritual worship. A free 
gospel ministry. Religious liberty. A testimony against 
war and oppression. A testimony against oaths. A tes- 
timony against vain fashions, corrupting amusements, and 
flattering titles.’ To the analysis thus made the system 
of Friends distinctly corresponds. The two are practi- 

cally identical. The worship of the Friends, in silence, 
without form or ceremony, or pre-arrangement of services ; 
their rejection of a professional ministry, or sacerdotal 
order ; their charity and tolerance as to the essen- 
tials of doctrine; and their several testimonies against 
war and oppression, the taking of oaths, and the vanities 
and corruptions of the world, are a near and close revival 
of the primitive church. 


The Friends, it is true, have never accepted or ob- | 


served the so-called ‘‘ ordinances.’’ Both the ceremo- 
nials, the Baptism and the Supper, they decline. Both 
seem to them outward, and tending, like all ritual observ- 
ances, to the worship of the symbol instead of the thing 
symbolized. So far as either of them has virtue or value 
it must be spiritual, not external or. formal, and it is to 
the spiritual baptism and communion that the Friends 
aspire. If it be demanded whether these ceremonies are 
not enjoined by Jesus, they think not, and they point to 
the fact that such injunction as he may appear to have 
given concerning them is far less definite and positive 
than his language in relation to the washing of one an- 
other’s feet,—a ceremonial which the churches with 
almost complete unanimity decline. 


Finally, then, let us speak of those ‘‘ logical conse- 
quences '’ of the Quaker principle which are expressed in 


Conduct. As to these there has been little variation of | 


opinion among the different bodies of Friends. They 
have agreed that those who seek the Divine guidance, 
and profess a submission to it, must give evidence of the 
fact in their daily walk. It is asked, says Samuel M. 
Janney, How are we to know the real Friend? ‘‘ How 
shall we distinguish the members of Christ’s spiritual 


body from those who merely pretend to his name?’’ There | : “ o 
: | the duties of self-restraint and self-sacrifice, what would 


have been those who appeared in sheep’s clothing, but in 
fact were ravening wolves. The test is easy. Jesus him- 
self has supplied it. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’ ‘‘ By this shall all men know ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.’’ 


Conduct, then, not profession, must be the evidence of | 


Faith. A people spiritually minded must show spiritual 
fruits. ‘‘ The fruit of the spirit,’’ says Paul, ‘‘is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, meekness, temper- 
ance.’’ ‘If we live in the spirit,’’ he adds, ‘let us 
walk in the spirit.’’ 


Judged, thon, by their fruits, where do the Friends 
stand ? It is not for them to assert their own merits. Yet 
they cannot shrink from the test,—that test, indeed, by 


| which all profession of religion must ultimately be tried. 


The unfruitful tree that cumbereth the ground will be cut 
down. To that walk in life which Paul describes the 
Friends have endeavored to attain. Moved thereto by the 
teachings and the example of the Divine Master and by 
the promptings of the Divine influence within themselves, 
they found these to be evidences of the same Truth, sup- 
porting and confirming each other. 

It has resulted, therefore, that the real Friend has 
been sober, earnest, upright, and kindly. The world 
thus knows him. Happily there have been enough such 
in the Society to prove the practicability of such living, 
even under conditions far harder than those of to-day, 
and there have been enough, also, to exert an appreciable 
influence upon the opinion and action of the civilized 
world. The Friends have persevered. Their ethics, 
conforming to the list which Paul declared to the Gala- 
tians, have been those of Love, of Peace, of Long-suffer- 


| ing, of Kindness, of Meekness, and of Temperance. 


Would this be anywhere denied? Ithink not. They 
have dwelt in peace, and have testified to it. They have 


| opposed War, and have testified against it. They have 


suffered for the Truth’s sake, whenever persecution arose. 
They have shown brotherly kindness amongst themselves, 
and have rebuked the spirit of oppression wherever their 
voice could reach. They have upheld the beauty of a 
simple and sincere life, without vanity, without ostenta- 
tion, without intemperance. Long ago they began to 
cleanse their own house of the evils which strong drink 
brought in. Long ago they declared and began practi- 


| cally to establish the equal rights of woman. It would 
| require an extension of this analysis far beyond present 
| possibilities to do justice to all these things. Each of 


the Testimonies of the Friends deserves its chapter, for 


each has its seed of life and virtue. In the main the 


Friends have been faithful to them all. Looking upon 


| the world, with its shams and frauds, its methods of 


cruelty, deceit, and oppression, its worship of Baal, its 
tribute to Ashtaroth, its bondage to Bacchus, we have the 
right to say that the Quaker testimonies have not only 
pointed the way to a better state, but have carried those 
who were faithful to them a good distance toward it. 

If this be true, then, shall we not persevere? If thus 
much has been achieved, is not more demanded? The 
Friends are few ; shall they not increase? If the world’s 


| ills are so great, shall not the cure be everywhere applied ? 


It is plain that the Principle of Truth which the Friends 
profess, and the system of ethics which has resulted from 
their profession, would bring in a new and better day. 
The establishment of Quakerism in its reality would leave 
no room for the antagonism of man and man, the con- 
flicts of class and class, the wars of nation with nation. 


| Were there no distempered ambition, were there no grasp- 


ing after excess, were all desires kept in just moderation, 
were there no greediness or grasping, no forgetfulness of 


all this be but such as Quakerism demands, and yet what 
would it not do to bring peace on earth, and establish 
good will amongst men ? 

To such a system, by whatever name it may be called, 
to whomsoever its orizin may be referred, the world must 
ultimately come. Relief for the ills it suffers lies no 


| other way. It can be saved only by the Divine processes. 


No mechanical re-adjustment of refractory and unregener- 
ate elements will avail ; there must be a sublime chemistry 


| by which all will yield to the solvent of Love. In that day, 


who can doubt what Power has supplied the solvent ? 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY ON THEOLOGY. 
Nor the least—indeed, may it not be the very greatest ?— 
service which Poetry renders mankind is the up/ift which 
it gives to spiritual things. 


ways realize; and it affects our thoughts, our estimates 


of things, our views of present and future in a subtle yet | 
There are refrains’ which stay in our mem- | 


potent way. 
ory ; there are lines which we habitually and involun- 
tarily recall ; there are verses which seem to rise for quo- 
tation as the subject to which they belong comes before 
us. The rhythmic form of poetry is consonant with all 
life, for all life moves in rhythm. In the psalm, the lines— 


‘** Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge.”’ 


—do they not suggest the rhythmic movement which is | 


universal ? 


Poetry indeed seems to embody the highest message | 


of truth, as truth is progressively revealed. ‘‘ I believe 
the poets,’’ 
who utter wisdom from the central deep and, listening to 


the inner flow of things, speak to the age out of eternity.’’ 


The uplift, as we have said, which the American poets | 
Lowell, Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, and | 


have given 
Whittier—to simpler and sublimer forms of religious 
thought has been enormous. 


for the world a body of religious expression which covers 
the whole field with Love, Charity, and Faith. 

In a recent lecture in London, ‘‘ On the Development 
of Theology as Illustrated in English Poetry from 1780 
to 1830,’’ Stopford A. Brooke reviewed in a very inter- 
esting way this important subject, so far as the poetry of 


England between these dates is concerned. He spoke of 
Blake as asserting and anticipating many of the conclu- 
sions of modern thought. In his view, Jesus alone had 
said the true thing—that God was a Father, with a 
father’s love. So, too, both Burns and Cowper aided the 


escape of mankind from the old cruel thought of an | 
They made men feel that God cared for 


angry Deity. 
them as men, and that the service of mankind was service 
tohim. He cited Coleridge’s closing line of ‘* The 
Ancient Mariner ’’— 
‘“* He prayeth best who loveth best.” 

as having an influence beyond ordinary estimates. Words- 
worth, he said, had no great systematic theology, as a 
poet, but he widened the view and enlarged the sympa- 
thies of his readers. In Keats the movement seemed to 
exhaust itself. But then, said the speaker : 

‘‘' Ten years went by, then came the great awakening. 
All the social questions on the state and destiny of man, 
all the theological questions concerning the nature of God 


and man, arose from the dead with a new light in their | 


eyes. How the poets from 1832 took up these questions, 
how far they assisted to broaden our theology, how not 
by destruction but construction, how not in opposition to 
religion but in harmony with it they built up new doc- 
trines of God and man, is a subject full of charm and full 
of interest. But we are so closely mingled up with its 
existing energies that I do not think that it will be fit for 
treatment until another twenty or thirty years shall have 
passed by. Meanwhile, out of all this teaching which 
poetry has given to England for the last one hundred 
years, from Blake to the present day, out of all that it 
has attacked in theology, and out of all that it has sup- 
ported, one thing emerges clear,—-that the love God has 
planted in the human breast is, in all its righteous devel- 
opments, the test of theological doctrine, the foundation 
of a theology which we may justly call liberal. 
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says James Russell Lowell, ‘‘ they are they | 


Whittier alone has made | 


| and making them in truth the people of God. 
| seemed to John that time had come. 


Let us | cause of the same defect of character. 
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| live to support and establish that noble necessity for man- 

| kind. Day after day, year after year, let us say to the- 

| Ology what Jesus said to each of us: ‘ Be perfect in love 
even as the Father is perfect in love.’ ’’ * 


Poetry is pervasive ; it fills | 
the atmosphere of life to a degree which we do not al- | 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 38.—TEntTH Monrtu 8, 1893. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST, IN PRISON, SENDS DISCIPLES 
TO JESUS. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Among them that are born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.—Matt. 11: 11. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 11: 2-19; Luke 7: 18-25. 

Reading: Luke 7: 11-17. 


Home 


HISTORICAL. 

For six months or perhaps a year, John the Baptist 
had been confined in prison; his disciples, however, 
seem to have been permitted to visit him, and he was thus 

| kept informed of the doings of Jesus. 

To be thus taken from the work into which he had 
thrown himself with such zeal and energy; to be pre- 
vented from taking any active part in the setting up of 
the kingdom of God, whose herald he was ; to be con- 
demned to idleness just when the time seemed ripe for 
earnest, successful work, must have tried to the utmost 
the ardent spirit of the Baptist. And then, too, he was 
probably puzzled, if not dismayed, at what he learned of 
the ministry of Jesus. He had preached repentance, he 


| thoroughly apprehended the fact that reformation of heart 


and life was necessary before the Messiah could set up his 
kingdom among the Jews, but even he did not understand 
that this kingdom was to be solely a spiritual one. He 


| probably looked for Jesus to establish a new Jewish king- 


dom, which should restore the ancient power of his peo- 
ple while purifying their religion, reforming its abuses, 
And it 
Indeed the delay 
caused him almost to doubt whether Jesus was, after all, 
the Messiah, and so to assure himself, but probably also 
in order to be able to remove doubt from other minds, he 
longed for a plain, direct answer to the question, ‘‘Art 
thou he that should come?’’ ‘The answer of Jesus was 
full of his own quiet dignity : ‘‘ Go and shew John again 


| those things which you do hear and see.’’ 


John would understand the reply, for the works of 
| Jesus were exactly those foretold by Isaiah, but Jesus un- 
derstood that the answer was not all that John desired, so 
he added the message, ‘‘ Blessed ‘is he, whosoever shall 
not be offended in me,’’ to give assurance that if his 
work and his kingdom were not exactly what even the 
most discerning of believers were expecting, the lack is 
not in him or his doings but in their imperfect concep- 
tion of what that work and that kingdom were to be. 
And Jesus turns to the multitude with a eulogy of 
John. The audience to which he is talking is composed 
largely of those who have listened to John’s preaching, 
and so his declaration of the greatness of the Baptist falls 
upon ears well fitted to hear and in some measure to un- 
derstand. His hearers appreciate John’s firmness, his 
earnestness, the austerity of his life, and having felt the 
influence of his exhortations to repentance are ready to 
believe him ‘‘A prophet ; yea, more than a prophet.’’ 
They are, perhaps, prepared to accept the statement of 
our Golden Text, but what immediately follows must be 
extremely difficult for them to understand. 


| TEACHING. 


Human nature is still very much as it was nineteen 
hundred years ago. The temptations do not come in 
exactly the same manner, but we g've way to them be- 
Do we not still 
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excuse ourselves from hearing the truth because it is pre- 
sented in some unusual form or by some means which 
offends our tastes or shocks our sensibilities? Do we not 
criticise the preacher instead of seeking for the message 
his sermon contains for us? And in all the affairs of life, 
do we not fail in the same way, finding excuses for our- 
selves in criticisms of others and refusing to hear or see 
the truth unless it is presented, under all the circum- 
stances of time and manner, in harmony with our tastes 
and sympathies, and just as we would expect it to come? 

‘« He that hath ears to hear,’’ says the Master, ‘‘ let 
him hear.’’ Ears are opportunity, ability to come into 
possession of the truth. If we have them, we are re- 
sponsible for their right use. This is the Friendly injunc- 
tion to ‘‘ Mind the Light;’’ to use all our opportunities 
of learning God’s truth, of knowing his will, and know- 
ing, to see that our life conforms to its requirements. 

~ « He that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.’’ It was a great thing to be a preacher, a 
prophet, a much greater to be the forerunner of the Mes- 
siah, but it is within the power of every mortal, however 
humble, to be something greater, to be a citizen of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed indeed is he who is not offended in the ap- 
pearance or the work or the requirements of the Christ 
Spirit, who sets up no standard of his own to which the 
truth must conform, but, possessing that genuine faith 
is unity with the purposes of God, is willing to 


* . , . . ’ } 
light as God gives him to see the light. 


which is 


the 


LESSON NOTES. 

The Jews were accustomed to trace in every important 
event the fulfillment 
rely upon 
therefore, 


\f prophesy, therefore Jesus could 
John’s understanding the reply to his inquiry ; 
also, the multitude were the more ready to 
accept Jesus as the promised Messiah after they had iden- 
tified the work of John the Baptist with the promised 
return of Elijah, as a herald of that Messiah (Mal. 4: 5.) 
[his also still further magnified the importance of John, 
for Elijah was, in the estimation of the Jews, the first and 
chiet of the prophets. 

Herod Antipas had thrown John into prison because 
he had bluntly condemned his wicked marriage with 
Herodias. Farrar says: ‘‘ This prison was the fortress of 
Machaerus or Makor, a strong and gloomy castle built by 
Alexander Jannerus and strengthened by Herod the Great 
—on the borders of the desert, to the north of the Dead 
Sea, and on the frontiers of Arabia How often 
in the world’s history have even the most generous and 
dauntless spirits been crushed and effeminated by such 
Savonarola, and Jerome of 
Prague, and Luther were men whose courage, like that ot 
the Baptist, had enabled them to stand unquailing before 
angry councils and threatening kings; will any one, in 
forming an estimate of their goodness and their greatness, 
add one shade of condemnation because of the wavering 
of the first and of the second in the prison cells of Flor- 
ence and Constance, or the phantasies of incipient mad- 
ness which agitated, in the castle of Wartburg, the ardent 
spirit of the third? And yet to St. John Baptist im- 
prisonment must have been a deadlier thing than even to 
Luther, for in the free wild life of the hermit he had 
lived in constant communion with the sights and sounds 
of nature, had breathed with delight and liberty the free 
winds of the wilderness, and gazed with a sense of com- 
panionship on the large stars which beam from the clear 
vault of the Eastern night. To a child of freedom and 
of passion, to a rugged, untamed spirit like that of John, 
a prison was worse than death. For the palms of Jericho 


hopeless captivity. 
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and the balsams of Engedi, for the springing of the beau- 
tiful gazelles amid the mountain solitudes, and the reflec- 
tion of the moonlight on the mysterious waves of the Salt 
Lake, he had nothing now but the chilly damps and 
cramping fetters of a dungeon, and the brutalities of such 


a jailer as a tetrarch like Antipas would have kept in a 
fortress like Makor.’’ 


CLOSING REMARKS AT WILLISTOWN. 


Closing remarks read before the Adult Class at Willistown First- 
day School, Ninth month 17, 1893, by John Bunting. 


This morning’s Lesson brings to a close the series of 
studies devoted to the Sermon on the Mount. I think it 
will be the general feeling of the class that no other equal 
number of consecutive lessons has been so pregnant with 
interest and value. We had all known of this divine 
emanation before. Yet I question if there has been one 
of us who has not gained some fresh truth, or some new 
application of what was already familiar. I am sure there 
is not one who is not confirmed in his estimate of the 
Sermon asawhole. It was most happily described in one 
of the recent lessons as ‘‘ the great declaration of princi- 
ples of God’s kingdom.’’ The doctrines which it teaches 
are eminently fitted to live by, and I can conceive none 
fitter to die by. Indeed, rightly viewed, they do away 
with death altogether. They bring the human and divine 
life into a complete unity so that time and eternity be- 
come parts of one and the same perfect life. 

The most remarkable feature of the Sermon, as it ap- 
pears to me, is that which most impressed the hearers 
themselves at the time of its delivery, and which is re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph of to-day’s text. ‘* He 
spake as one having authority.’’ To fully realize the in- 
fluence of this feeling we must recall the circumstances 
under which Jesus appeared to this assemblage on the 
Mount. He came there as a stranger. There has been 
more or less of rumor and speculation about the man dur- 
ing the few weeks or months immediately preceding his 
arrival at this locality. But, so far as the multitude knew, 
he might be nothing more than an adventurer. The 
short-lived excitement which had been aroused thirty 
years before by the advent of the wise men, led, as they 
claimed, by a mysterious star, had long since died out. 
Practically, Jesus was unknown to his audience. Where 
were his credentials? What were his purposes? To what 
creed was he committed? These were, doubtless, ques- 
tions arising in the minds of many listeners as he began 
to speak. Sitting there informally among them, with the 
chosen few, his disciples, gathered about him, he began 
his discourse. He spoke strange sayings. He taught 
novel truths. He overturned completely the established 
order of society, morals, and religion. And, through all 
that he said there is everywhere apparent a marvelous 
consciousness of power. He spoke, indeed, as one having 
authority, and an authority upon which he could rest 
with sublime confidence. Every word betrays the certain 
knowledge in his own mind that his Father was with him. 
This man had not dwelt in the wilderness, fasting and 
praying, for naught. He had come through the ordeal 
exalted, purified, spiritualized. He had learned to lean, 
without the shadow of a doubt, upon the arm of the 
Almighty. 

Almost the chief difference between Jesus and the 
many good men who have come after him lies apparently 
in the more exalted faith that he had in God. It was no 
vain claim that he was God’s son. All that love and faith 
and obedience could do towards fulfilling the duties to a 
parent Jesus did,—not occasionally, not emotionally, from 
sudden emergency or motive, but as a law of his being. 





Hence he became gradually assimilated more and more 
with the divine nature. 
the kinship and authority of the Father, growing at length | 
to’ affirm that I and my Father are one. 

It is this sense of more than mortal power which per- 
vades every portion of the Sermon. And it culminates 
in the closing sentences that are to-day before us. If it 
were a possibility of Christ’s nature to exhibit impatience 
we should feel that there was almost a suggestion of it in 
that verse of the Golden Text, ‘‘ Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things that I say?’’ It would 
seem as though he were weary of the shuffling and decep- 
tion and hypocrisy by which he was surrounded. And 
with what austerity does he deliver the terrible warning 
to those who by shallow pretense of loyalty sought to 
claim fellowship with him. ‘In that day will I profess I 
never knew ye. Depart from me!’’ 

The apt and vivid illustration with which the sermon 
concludes reaches the loftiest spirit of poetry,—the 
scheme of salvation is so simple and so beautiful. How 
slight, how exceedingly narrow the seeming boundary 
between good and evil. Bishop Fowler said : ‘* There is 
only this difference between a good and a bad man— 
one meets with temptation and resists, the other meets 
with temptation and fails.’’ It is just the same truth 
crystallized into a poem. One builds upon the rock, the 
other upon the sand. And so long as men live, and his- 
tories are written, and kingdoms rise and fall, and good 
and evil divide the world between them, so long the 
storms will continue to beat upon the dwellings of the 
wise and foolish, and the words of Jesus will continue to 
be true. 


THE LESSONS OF MORTALITY. 

Ir is not until men and women are well advanced in years 
that they begin to be affected by the lessons of mortality. 
The youngest school children know the course of nature, 
that growth to maturity is followed by decay and death, 
but they are seldom brought to a full sense of the uncer- 
tainty of life until they reach mature years. Life has so 
many charms for them that they quickly forget the dead, 
even those near and dear to them. But men and women 
cease after a time to form new friendships, and then as 
death with ever-increasing frequency begins to take away 
the companions and friends of their youth, their older 

relatives, the men and women whose faces have become 
familiar to them, they begin to feel lonely and are sobered 
by the daily reflection that life is but a span, and that at 
any moment one or another of a little circle may be sum- 
moned. A sudden death startles them and sooner or 
later they begin to prepare for the inevitable. In the 
ordinary course of nature without such teaching as the 
experience of others may give, man might live almost the 
allotted term of life before he began to think seriously of 
the probability of his own decay. 

It is the office of the teacher and monitor to awaken 
him earlier to asense of the danger in which we all stand 
—but not to a fear of death. A fear of death implies 
wrong living. It is because there should be no wrong 
living that men and women should be made early to 
realize the uncertainty of life. It is in the living present 
which may terminate at any moment, that we must do an 
appointed task ; it is to-day we must do the good we as- 
pire to, not some years hence when we have rstired from 
active business and ‘‘ have more time.’’ Those days of 
leisure may never come. If we do not now live uprightly, 
seeking to do the offices of charity, we may have no 
opportunity hereafter to make amends for our neglect. 
Every mature man and woman knows this, and the young 
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Hence he felt more and more of | 
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should accept a lesson from the experience of others and 
try to realize before they have suffered the loss of rela- 
tives and friends the lessons of our mortality. It is not 
necessary, as the young suppose, that one should be 
gloomy about it. Death has no terrors for those who 
have lived honestly and well and whose faith is strong. 
It is dreaded only by the thoughtless or wicked ; those 
who have neglected to so order their lives as to be ready 
for its summons at any time. 

When time shall have brought such as these to the 
other side of the hill where the descent is steady to the 
end, they will need no lessons from preachers or moral- 
ists to tell them of the uncertainties of life or to warn 
them that it is only by right living that one can prepare 
for death. ‘The most callous will then learn it from ex- 
perience. The friend whom they met last week full of 
high hopes for the future, is dead ; they bear his body to 
the tomb and turn away with sad reflections. In the 
twinkling of an eye another may be snatched from them 
with the smile still upon his lips with which he greeted 
them, and with this recurring experience the thoughts are 
naturally turned to the certainty that in the near future 
death must come to all the members of the 
circle of friends. 

And with this reflection comes another—the desire to 
be prepared for death. only one way. To 
learn to die, as the Chinese say, one must learn to live. 
It is this lesson that should be studied early in life, long 
before one’s own experience with death has made the 
phenomenon impressive. Keeping death in the back- 
ground as a subject unsuited for the contemplation of 
young minds, one may nevertheless prepare them for its 
sudden visitations by teaching children to live 
unselfishly. Then, whether they shall 
the deaths of others shall 
survive to find themselves 
will be peaceful ; 
Baltimore Sun. 


narrowing 


There is 


purely and 
1 pass away before 
have chastened them or shall 
alone in the world, their end 
death will have no terrors for them.— 


MopERN CHIvVALRY.—The Unitarian gives the follow- 
ing incident which took place in Chicago : 

At one of the gates near which the writer of this hap- 
pened to be, occurred as beautiful a bit of knight-erran- 
try as has come to our notice in many a long day. We 
could not forgive ourselves if we did not give it to our 
readers. ‘There was a solid mass of men and women out- 
side the gate struggling to get trains, and among them an 
old woman who was entirely too feeble to hold her own 
against the crush. Half a dozen young men noticed her 
condition, and came at once to her aid. They immedi- 
ately surrounded her, a big six-footer leading the way, and 
calling to the crowd, ‘‘ Fall back there, boys, and make 
way for mother.’’ ‘The six walked on either side of the 
old lady, and the crowd which had seemed tightly wedged 
together, found some way of swaying back enough to al- 
low ‘‘ mother’’ and her chivalric escort to reach the 
train. Having seen her safely on board, her stalwart 
body-guard came back into the crowd and lent service to 
a little woman who was holding a small child high up in 
her arms to keep it from being injured in the press. The 
big leader took the baby, and, lifting it up high above 
harm, led the way until, with the aid of his faithful help- 
ers, he had escorted this lady also to the train. We do 
not know the names of these young men, but by their 
noble and unselfish conduct they not only benefited two 
unprotected women who greatly needed aid, but they un- 
consciously lifted up an ideal of manhood which no one 
who saw their deed or learns of it will fail to feel the 
nobleness of. 
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THE PROSPECT JUST AHEAD. 
THE certainty that the approaching winter will be accom- 
panied by unusual destitution and suffering amongst those 
classes who have little or nothing laid by for ‘‘ a rainy 
day ’’ has no doubt been upon the minds of many. It is 
so serious a fact, and its proportions threaten to be so 
great, that it compels attention. 

The vast majority of people, even in this country of 
exceptional opportunities, and of extraordinary rewards 
for labor, do not succeed in accumulating much beyond 
their immediate needs. ‘They fail to do so for many rea- 
sons, some of them not good, others quite beyond con- 
trol. Some have not sufficient physical health or strength 
for the battle of life ; some meet with what we call mis- 
fortunes,—losses by fire, by storm, by accident, by epi- 
demic, or in other ways. It is a sufficient illustration of 
this class of misfortunes to speak of the people on the 





| alleviating the consequences. 


| with wisdom as well as pity. 


The conditions of trial which the country has been endur- 
ing will not depart for a time, and meanwhile the demand 
will be made upon all that they do their full share toward 
There will be, of course, 


| the ordinary exertions of charity, but these will have to 


be greatly enlarged in their scope, and should be directed 
It was long ago learned 
that it is not just to lavish upon the undeserving what is 
needed to help those willing to work, and, too, that it is 
not true charity to demoralize those who ought to work 


by making them idle and vicious. The whole problem is 


| attended by difficulties, and yet it must be met and dealt 


with. As we have already said, our social system exists, 


| and all the gatherings of the thrifty are preserved, simply 


Carolina coast whose little store, patiently gathered, was | 


swept away by the winds and tides a month ago. No 
foresight, and no precaution within their power, could 
have saved them from this calamity. So, too, those 


whose crops are destroyed by drought, or by storms, those 


whose ships go down at sea, those who are the victims | 


of railway accidents,—and many others,—suffer from 
causes which they could not be expected to avoid by any 
reasonable means. 

While, therefore, the claims even of the improvident 
and idle cannot be disregarded, it is evident that there is 
always a great number of people, who whenever the 
‘*«times ’’ grow ‘* bad,’’ when employment slackens, when 
wages fall, when disasters come, are in need of help. 
Such conditions prevail now, and are likely to continue. 
They will certainly continue throughout the coming win- 
ter, which necessarily, in the climate of the North, is a time 
of comparative inactivity, and yet is the season which 
demands most abundant food, shelter, and clothing. 

It would be impossible, even if it were justifiable, for 
any one to divest himself of interest in these subjects. 
Those who are in want are deeply concerned. 
who have something to spare are not less so. For, apart 
from motives of Christian conduct, the common interests 
of society forbid that any one class shall stand aside from 
the common burden. Our whole social system is bound 
up together. The possessions of the rich are only secured 
to them by the consent and assistance of those who are 
not rich. Society cannot be organized and directed at 
all, except by the associated effort of all the well inten- 
tioned. 


Doubtless many of our readers have had their minds 
directed to these subjects. 


It is necessary they should be. | 


by the maintenance of the social unity of all classes. 


BIRTHS. 
JOHN.—At Millville, Pa., Third month 25, 1893, to J. Lemuel and 
S. Edith John, a daughter, who is named Frances Marion. 


DEATHS. 

BURNET.—Near Waynesville, Ohio, on the 12th day of Ninth 
month, 1893, Hannah T., wife of Stephen Burnet, and daughter of the 
late Jesse and Lydia Jones, aged 81 years, 9 months, and 7 days. 

Nearly all her life a member of Miami Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. A dear mother in Israel has passed on. * 


COLLIER.—At Crosswicks, N. J., Ninth month 18, John Collier, 
in his 74th year. 


EVES.—At her residence in Millville, Pa., Sixth month 5, 1893, 
Priscilla M. Eves, daughter of the late George F. and Louisa Eves, in 
the 52d year of her age; a member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

This dear Friend had been a great sufferer at times, for several 
months, but was patient and cheerful amid it all. Being of an active 
and helpful nature, her removal has left a vacancy in the neighborhood 


| generally, and most especially in all the meetings of our Society which 


she attended faithfully as long as health permitted, and was ever prompt 
in the performance of duties assigned to her. Many traveling Friends 
will refer with pleasure to the warm welcome extended from the hos- 


| pitable home of our departed friend and her sister, who was her life- 
| long companion. 


The reward of the just is sure. K. 


HARNED.—At Atlantic Highlands, N. J., Eighth month 20, 1893, 
suddenly, the result of an accident, Edward N. Harned, of Plainfield, 


| N. J., in the 38th year of his age. 


He was the eldest son of the late Hugh W. Harned, and a grand- 


| son of the late Ephraim Vail, of Green Brook, N. J., whose home was 


his birthplace, and where several years of his boyhood were spent. 
From childhood he was thoughtful and conscientious, endearing him- 
self to all with whom he was brought in contact. For the past six years 
he has been engaged in teaching, and at the time of his death was pro- 
prietor and principal of Harned Academy at Plainfield, N. J. That he 


was successful as a teacher has been proved by the encouragement that 


Those | 


has attended his efforts in establishing a school which has met with 
favor in the community, A wife and four small children cherish the 
memory of one ever kind and thoughtful for their welfare. 

Although his call was a sudden one, the look of peace which rested 
on the still face, assures us that for him it was not too sudden, but that 
he had come to the full realization of the promise, “‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” ° 


HEACOCK.—On the 11th of Sixth month, 1893, at his residence, 


| Millville, Pa., Charles S. Heacock, aged nearly 76 years; a member of 





Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 

His wife, five sons, and two daughters survive him. A willow twig 
which he used for a cane when he walked from Muncy about fifty years 
ago, and stuck in the ground on his arrival home, took root and grew 
into a beautiful tree, and now furnishes shade and shelter to the home 
in which he lived for more than half a century. K. 


PUSEY.—At Kennett Square, Pa., Ninth month 17, 1893, Gladys 
Elizabeth, daughter of Howard and Rosalie Sickels Pusey, aged 6 
months. 


ROBERTS.—Ninth month 4, 1893, at his residence near Moores- 
town, New Jersey, Samuel Roberts, in the 81st year of his age. 
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Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN THE WORLD’S CONGRESS. 


Cuicaco, Ninth month zr. 


On the morning of Third-day last, the roth inst., there | 


was held the first session of the Friends’ denominational 
Congress. Friends were gathered there in goodly num- 
bers from all parts of our seven yearly meetings. Jona- 
than W. Plummer of Chicago opened the session with 
suitable words of welcome, and then asked John J. 
Cornell to preside. ‘The latter, in his happy manner, an- 
nounced that the 5-minutes rule would be applied to 


speakers, and then introduced the first subject: ‘* The | 


State of the Society: the Spread of its Principles. 
can we increase their Growth and Influence?’’ 
paper on this subject, by Mercy Griffith Hammond, 
of Kansas, treating it strongly and ably, was full of 
good thoughts and suggestions. It will no doubt be 
published. It was read by Allen J. Flitcraft, of Chi- 
cago. Response to it was made by Lavinia P. Yeatman, 
of Chester county, Pa., in a reverent and earnest, some- 
what historical paper, which will find many sympathetic 
readers when printed. The subject was then submitted 
to general discussion, and brief addresses were made by 
Allen Flitcraft, Edward Coale, Aaron M. Powell, 
Matilda Underwood, Joseph Hartley, Edward H. Magill, 
Lydia H. Price, Anna M. Jackson, Hannah A. Plummer, 
Isaac Wilson, and many others. Retrospective glances 


How 


were made by some of the speakers to what they regarded 
as mistakes that had been made by Friends in the past, 
tending to lessen their numbers and loosen the bond of 
love that should unite us ; prominent amongst these were 
the separations from membership on account of mar- 
riage, and want of education to enable us to clearly pre- 


sent our great truths. But the keynote of all was the 
need of a deeper consecration of heart, and a more thor- 
ough convincement of truth, with that love and loyalty 
that would inspire us to use all rightful means to spread 
it. Particularly was it stated that one great need was an 
educated membership which would, when the consecra- 
tion was added, and which was no hindrance to a qualifi- 
cation of the heart, spread the truth, as was the case 
through William Penn, Robert Barclay, and others. In 
the first paper, while all praise was given to the need of 
individual labor and personal responsibility, it was em- 
phatically stated that the world still needs ‘‘ the foolish- 
ness of preaching.”’ 

Great encouragement was felt and expressed regarding 
the numbers of Friends that had left their homes to be 
here, and when here were willing to leave the outside at- 
tractions for the consideration of those things which were 
so vital to our existence asa religious body. The first 
session of the meeting closed with a feeling that whatever 
else we missed, these meetings must be attended. 

The session for Friends in the Parliament of Religions 
began on the afternoon of the same day, in the Hall of 
Washington, in the Art Palace. The hall was well filled 
by Friends and others. These separate Congresses have 
been so arranged that while presentation in each was 
directly for each religious denomination, the papers pre- 
sented are the property of the Parliament of Religions, 
and will be published by it. 

On this occasion Friends were especially favored in 
having the Congress opened by Judge Bonney, the Presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary Congresses, whose interest in, and 
arduous labors for them have added greatly to the success 
of this undertaking. Rapping upon the desk, he asked, — 
as has been done in many of the Congresses presided over 
by clergymen accustomed to vocal utterance,—for a few 
moments of silent prayer. Then, in breaking the silence, 


The | 


| read were: 
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| he said in substance that though unable, on account of 
| his many duties to be present at the opening of many of 


the Congresses, when the invitation came from Friends 
the voice of his sainted mother—who was a Friend— 
bade him accept, and he was glad to bid them welcome. 
Heretofore Religious societies had worked isolated from 


| each other and this isolation had been against the highest 
| success in human progress. 


We were now in the dawn 
of a better day. ‘The Friends had their place and stood 
for simplicity, which was in itself a power for good. The 
impression had spread abroad that they were a decaying 
people, and he rejoiced in this evidence of renewed 
vigor. We regret not to be able to give more fully his 
brief greeting, but it was so full of feeling that it made 
upon those gathered a profound impression. 

After his retirement Jonathan W. Plummer read an 
excellent paper expressive of welcome, and introduced 
Robert M. Janney, of Philadelphia, as chairman, and the 
program as heretofore given in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL was then followed out, Aaron M. Powell first 
reading the beautiful poem of Whittier, ‘‘ Our Master.’’ 
The opening paper on ‘‘ The Faith of the Society of 
Friends,’’ by Howard M. Jenkins, was read by Robert 
M. Janney. Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, followed 


| with a paper, ‘‘ Our Mission Work in Behalf of Arbitra- 


tion, Indian Development, Negro 
Against Slavery, Intemperance,’’ etc. The other papers 
‘<The Position of Women in the Society of 
Friends,’’ by Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, Pa. ; 
‘‘ Our Institutions of Learning—Schools and Colleges,’’ 
by Edward H. Magill, LL.D., of Swarthmore, and ‘‘ Our 
Thought on the Coédperation of Distinct Faiths in Labor 
Against Jointly Recognized Evils,’’ by Robert S. Havi- 
land, of Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Close attention was given to the reading of these 
papers, but the noise of the engines on the railroads, and 
the almost constant applause given to the speakers in the 
Hall of Columbus near by, made hearing difficult. But 
their excellence was not wholly lost amid the noise, and 
their publication will be looked forward to with interest. 
The session was pronounced, by those who had been 
privileged to attend the sessions of other Congresses as 
being equal in quality toany. There seems to be a desire 
awakened to know of the faith of the various religious 
bodies assembled, and men and women are often heard 
talking of religious matters in the crowds. One woman 
was overheard to say to another: ‘‘ I want to go hear the 
Quakers,’’ when her companion replied, ‘‘ Why do you 
want to gothere? They always sit in silence.’’ Two 
others thought differently, as one remarked to her friend, 
‘*T have been to the Quaker Congress and what I heard 
there was the best thing I have heard in any of them.”’ 
So we are weighed and measured, and that only which is 
sound and true will remain. 

These remarkable meetings will surely do the world 
good. To see on the platform representatives of all 
climes and hear the thought of God from so many 
sources, will tend to augment His power and cement His 
children in that love which emanates to all from Him 
alone. 

We were told that this idea of a Religious Congress 
originated simultaneously in the minds of Professor David 
Swing and Judge Bonney and our friend J. W. Plummer. 
It was a grand thought this uniting of an exhibit of our 
growth in material things,—that which leads to the com- 
fort of the physical,—and that which is of more value, 
our progress towards the /dea/ life of truth and righteous- 
ness. ‘The result has been a unique feature of the great 


Development, and 


| exposition, the effect of which cannot be measured. 


L. H. H. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

On the beautiful afternoon of Ninth month t another 
Circular Meeting was held at East Branch, N. Joseph 
Powell and Edwin L. Pierce were present, ca were 
favored to speak words of encouragement to those gath- 
ered, giving them food for the renewal of the spiritual 
life which is more than dogmas or creeds. The principles 
of Friends were explained. A desire was expressed that 
the old as well as the younger attend to the little visita- 
tions of love, and also to the grand principle of our 
Society, to ‘* Know God through the L ight within.’ 

The meeting was well attended. Notice was given 


that another meeting would be held on the third First- 
day of next month. ~ +. & 


The First-day schools of Philadelphia resume to- 
morrow at West Philadelphia, 9.30 a. m., Green street, 
9.30 a. m., Girard Avenue, g a. m., Germantown, 9 
a. m., and that at 15th and Race streets at the close of 
the meeting for worship. The First-day school at West- 
field, N. J., will also be resumed. 


—In the early part of last week our friend Harriet E. 
Kirk alighted from a street car near her residence in West 
Philadelphia, when a large Newfoundland dog that had 
been romping with boys near by, jumped up and 
placing his paws on her shoulder caused her to fall in the 
street, fracturing her thigh and wrist and otherwise in- 
juring her. She is as comfortable as could be expected, 

her time of life such injuries are necessarily very 


some 


but at 


serious. 


—QOur friend Nathaniel Richardson of Byberry has 


this week been in attendance at Indiana Yearly Meeting, 


in the furtherance of the religious concern for which he 
holds a minute. 


HE MorHer Grown O_p.—Grown old, the mother 
is sometimes sorrowfully clear-sighted and freed from the 
blessed illusions of youth. When her children were little 
things playing about the door, and tucked re bed at 
night all safe and sweet and rosy, she had her 
their future. There was nothing too bright, too ee too 
beautiful, for her imagination and her hope as she looked 
at her darlings, sleeping or waking. As they grew older, 
went to school and to college, or into the shop and the 
counting-room, the mother still dreamed and planned, 
still wove her enchanted stories, in the center of which 
she saw her children heroes, professors, scholars, benefact- 
ors, champions of the weak, defenders of the helpless, 
ornaments of the age and renowned-to-be. Her Frank, 
her Charles, her Sydney, whatever others might do, they 
were bound to excel, to stand in the van, to reap the re- 
wards, to scale the heights, to discover the long-hidden 
secrets. 

But there dawns a day upon the mother when, grown 
as wrinkles and gray hairs testify, she renews the 
wonderful keenness and acuteness of childhood ; she sees 
the dropping of many masks ; she comprehends things as 
they are. Past the hour of dreaming and castle- building 
past the clouds and the mirage, her vision is like that of 
one of God’s angels.—Harfer's Basar. 


old, 


Tue tower which is being erected by the Russians on 
the highest point of the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem is 
already several stories high, and but one more is to be 
added. It is to be so high that both the Mediterranean 


and the Dead Sea can be seen from the top.— Christian 
Register. 
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MAGILL’s “ MODERN FRENCH SERIES.’’—The second volume of the 
** Modern French Series,” edited by ex-President Magill, Professor of 
French at Swarthmore College, (Christopher Sower Company, 614 
Arch street, Philadelphia, publishers), introduces to American notice 
the gifted authoress, Madame de Witt, a voluminous writer and one 
who has been a prominent figure in literary France for the last twenty 
years. She is now the only surviving child of the eminent historian 
and statesman, Frangois Guizot, whose “ History of Civilization in 
Europe and in France,” is one of the greatest works in its field pro- 
duced in this century. The selection made from the writings of 
Madame de Witt is one of her recent stories (or romans) published in 
1889, and entitled “ Sur da Pente,” (** On the Steep,” or, “‘ On the Slip- 
pery Path.) The scene is laid in Normandy, where Madame de Witt 
possesses an estate inherited from her father, and the life and manners 
portrayed are those of the French provinces. 

Ex-President Magill’s view as to the proper aims of French teach- 
ing in our schools and colleges is set forth in a paper read before a re- 
cent meeting of the Modern Language Association. In accordance 
with the convictions there expressed, the aim of his “‘ Modern French 
Series’ is to promote a wider acquaintance with modern French litera- 
ture than can be acquired in the majority of schools and colleges, 
where the reading is too often confined to the classics of the seven- 
teenth century. As contemporaries, our liveliest interest is naturally cen- 
tered in the French literature of to-day, and to form any idea of this 
literature it is necessary that the power to read French easily and rap- 
idly be acquired. Grammar for its own sake must be a secondary mat- 
ter, as well as French composition and conversation. 

Accuracy in seizing the exact sense of a sentence is to be desired 
no less than rapidity, and the exercise of seeking out, comparing, and 
using the idiomatic expressions of both languages furnishes excellent 
training in the use of English and in the appreciation of skillful literary 
expression. 

The works which have thus far appeared in ex-President Magill’s 
series are evidently chosen and edited with these aims in view. The 
French is not, as a rule, difficult, nor are the pages crowded with allusions 
that need explanation, or with too great a richness of vocabulary, as 
one would find, for instance, in much of Victor Hugo’s prose. The 
notes refer mostly to matters of accurate or idiomatic translation. The 
stories selected being chosen from the writings of that large body of 
French literary artists who have nothing but language in common with 
those romanciers whose principal aim is to put a new sensation into 
print, they have the double advantage of being written from a high 
moral point of view as well as with that lucidity of expression which 
the French seem to possess without effort. 

The volumes of the series present a neat appearance. The binding 
is cloth, the text is accurate, and each number contains a portrait and 
biographical sketch of the author. The editor certainly deserves praise 
for placing within easy reach of all French teachers a series of texts 


selected upon the definite plan of an introduction to contemporary 
French literature. A. J. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT WoopstowNn.—Bacon Academy, Wood- 
stown, N. J., Belle H. Mooney, Principal, opened on the 18th inst., 
with forty-one pupils enrolled, this being a much larger number at this 
season than for several years. 

The Training Department for teachers will be located at Bacon 
Academy, the coming year, and will re-open Tenth month 16th. The 
course of study and plan of work as follows: 

I. Elementary Psychology. 

Its relation to teaching. 

II. School Management. 

1. Organization. 
Discipline. 
Recitation. 

Moral Training. 
The Teacher. 

III. Methods in Arithmetic.—Prof. Ivins. 

Review: Reading, Language, Geography, United States History, 
(with reference to best methods of teaching). 

IV. Model Lessons for observation and discussion, to be given by 
Training Teachers. 

V. Written plan of each lesson to be taught to be prepared by 
teachers and taught before the class. Criticisms to be made by Train- 
ing Teacher and class. 

VI. Eight periods each week for observation in regular class teach- 
ing,—notes to be taken for discussion in class. 

VII. Two written discussions of educational themes or abstracts of 
educational work each mouth. 

VIII. Course of reading to include educational journals and books. 

Prof. Aaron B. Ivins will again have supervision of the mathematics 
in all schools under the care of the (Philadelphia) Yearly Meeting 
Committee. 

All of the recommended students from the Training Department of 
last year’s classes have secured positions in public or private schools, 


mt Ww N 


| teachers, for the present school year. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT SALEM, N. J.—Salem Friends’ School, 
Anna M. Ambler, Principal, was opened Ninth month 11, with 55 
pupils in attendance. This school has been graded on the plan of 15th and 
Race streets schools. The building has been repaired, a heater placed 
in the cellar, and new books and apparatus purchased. An efficient 
corps of teachers is engaged, including graduates from Swarthmore 
College, Millersville and West Chester Normal, Friends’ Central, and 
other High Schools. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL RESULTS.—President De 
Garmo, of Swarthmore, has recently contributed to the Chester (Pa.) 
Times, some short articles on current educational questions, and we give 
here the first of these, showing what practical use may be made of a 
college course. He says: 

No idea is more common among the people than that the higher 
education is an expensive luxury, quite beyond the means and outside 
the real needs of any man or woman who must work for a living. 
Though there used to be a measure of truth in this notion, there is lit- 
tle or none in it today. Formerly a good many people thought and 
some said that the best college education is that which has little value 
from a practical standpoint. Few talk that waynow. The truth is 
that the American college is rapidly recognizing that the higher eduga- 
tion is no longer the special privilege of a small professional class of 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, and professors, but that it should touch the 
life of a laboring man quite as freely as that of the other class. 

But the practical man asks: ‘* What do you teach that will help my 
boy or girl to make a better living than he could otherwise get? Is 
it not chiefly ancient languages and abstract mathematics that you 
teach? Of what service are these to my children ? ” 

It would be a long story to show that even such studies have great 
value for the practical ends of life,—too long for present purposes. 
Those who are interested in this line of thought will find much to think 
about in President Thwing’s article in the June Forum for 1893. 

The important point now is to see that though the old studies are 
retained for those who need them, many new eminently practical ones 
have now a place in the curriculum. ‘Taking up the last catalogue of 
Swarthmore College as a type of what a good modern college offers to 
the public, I find that a four years’ course in chemistry is offered, sufii- 
cient to enable a young graduate of 21 to take charge of the laboratory 
in which the chief steel work is done in such an establishment as the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works. This position is now held by a young 
chemist who graduated at Swarthmore only a year ago. 

The department of zodlogy and botany gives a regular three years’ 
course, besides offering much extra work, enabling the student to 
understand and circumvent all the growths dangerous to plant and ani- 
mal life, at the same time laying a firm foundation for medicine. At 
least three years’ work in theoretical and, applied physics are also 
offered, giving the student a grip on all lines of inventions and opening 
up to him all the possibilities that lie in the commercial applications of 
electricity. Besides these courses in science, there are also most thor 
ough ones in mechanical, civil, and electrical engineering and the be- 
ginnings of naval architecture. 

All these things open a career to a young man, whereas if he learns 
only to swing the hawser in the ship he may continue to swing it until 
his strength gives out. As an illustration, a young graduate of Swarth- 
more, one year out of college, now gets $1,500 a year from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. 

For the business man’s son there are studies that enable him to 
understand the new conditions under which business must now be done. 
A commercial school might fit him for a clerkship, but the kind of train- 
ing in the laws of business now possible in a good modern college will 
fit him for mastership in the calling of his father. 

The truth is that the higher education is now for all classes of our 
people, and the bright boy or girl in every family should not be denied 
the chance to get out of life all that life holds for them. 


STUDENT LIFE AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY.—As a subject of interest 
to our American students, but not probably affording many points to be 
imitated, we quote from an article in Harper's Magazine, “ Under 
graduate Life at Oxford,” by Richard Harding Davis, the following 
bits of description : 

The day of an Oxford man is somewhat different from that of an 
American student. He rises at eight, and goes to chapel, and from 
chapel to breakfast in his own room, where he gets a most substantial 
breakfast —I never saw such substantial breakfasts anywhere else—or, 
what is more likely, he breakfasts with some one else in some one 
else’s rooms. This is a most excellent and hospitable habit, and pre- 
vails generally. So faras I could see, no one ever lunched or dined or 
breakfasted alone. He either was engaged somewhere else or was 
giving a party of his own. And it frequently happened that after we 
were all seated our host would remember that he should be lunching 
with another man,and we would all march over to the other man’s 
rooms and be received as a matter of course. 

After breakfast the undergraduate “‘ reads” a bit, and then lunches 
with another man, and reads a little more, and then goes out on the 
river or to the cricket-field until dinner. The weather permits this out- 
of-door life all the year round, which is a blessing the Oxford man en- 
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joys and which his snow-bound American cousin does not. 
is at seven, and if in hall it is a very picturesque meal. 

After dinner the undergraduate reads with his tutor out of college 
or in hisown rooms. He cannot leave the college after a certain early 
hour, and if he should stay out all night the consequences would be 
awful. This is, of course, quite as incomprehensible to an American 
as are the jagged iron spikes and broken glass which top the college 
walls. 

It is only fair to say of these prisons that they are the loveliest 
prisons in the world, and that they are only prisons by night. By day 
the gardens and lawns of the quadrangles, as cultivated and old and 
beautiful as any in England, are as free, and one wonders how any one 
ever studies there. One generally associates study with the green- 
baize table, a student-lamp, a wet towel, and a locked door. How 
men can study looking out on turf as soft and glossy as green velvet, 
with great gray buttresses and towers about it, and with rows above 
rows of window boxes of flowers set into the gray walls like orchids on 
a dead tree, and alawn-tennis match going on in one corner, is more 
than I can understand. The only obvious answer is that they do not 
study. I am sure the men I knew did not. But there must be some 
who do, else from where would come the supply of “dons’’? 


His dinner 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MOORESTOWN.—Moorestown Friends’ High 
School reopened Ninth month 4th with about the usual number of 
pupils. Several have since been enrolled and there is still a prospect 
of an increase. As there was no change in the teaching corps, the 
school was able to enter immediately upon the regular work, and gives 
promise of a successful year. S. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
WE now announce, and hope the matter will not escape the attention 
of any of our readers, that the proposed special edition of John G. 
Whittier’s Religious Poems, which has been projected for some time, 
and authorized by the First-day School General Conference, is in press, 


and will be ready early in Eleventh month 


This special edition is 


prepared for the General Conference by the publishers of Whittier’s 
Works, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The title is: 
g 


Religious and Devotional, from the Works of John Greenleaf Whittier.” 


Poe ms, 


The selections have been carefully made, and include, we think, those 
which would be most generally designated as first and best among his 
abundantly beautiful and helpful writing. They all relate to Friends, 
or to those questions of Faith and Conduct in which Friends are deeply 


interested. There are about fifty poems, or parts of poems, and the 


little volume will be a companion-book of great value for our First-day 
school teachers, and a class book also for their classes, besides its ac- 


ceptability for family and individual reading. There will be two kinds 


of the book, one at 50 cents, for the First-day School use, (this being 


at the very lowest cost), and the other with a fine portrait of the Poet, 


and some superiority of binding, etc., at one dollar. The latter will 
no doubt be acceptable for individual purchasers, and will form a nice 
gift book for the coming season of such remembrances. 

Additional announcement will soon be made how to forward orders 
for the book. Its sale will be under the direction of the First-day 
School General Conference. 


Edwin Lord Weeks, the artist who accompanied the late Theodore 
Child on the journey across Persia on which that writer lost his life, has 
prepared for Harper's Magazine an account of the journey, which will 
appear in three instalments. The first is given in the current number 
(for Tenth month), and describes the route from Trebizond to Tabreez 
through the country of the Kurds. The second will relate the inci- 
dents of the journey between the Persian frontier and Ispahan, where 
his companion contracted his fatal illness. The third will describe the 
route to the Persian Gulf. These articles will be abundantly illustrated 
from sketches made by E. L. Weeks along the way. 


The Publisher's Weekly, reviewing the announcements of new 
books, says: 

“‘ The classified lists of the new books announced for this autumn 
by American publishers which we present to our readers show plainly 
by their comparative brevity that this.will be an undistinguished year 
in literature. The financial stringency is responsible for the refusal by 
the publishers to accept much material which might otherwise have 
seen the light this season. As was the case last year, biography makes 
a better showing than any other department. The letters of Scott, 
Lowell, and Asa Gray, and the Lives of Jared Sparks, George William 
Curtis, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Youmans, Edwin Booth, Cardinal Manning, and 
Dean Stanley, make up a list that is positively brilliant. In other direc- 
tions the reign of mediocrity is apparent; no great novel and no pre- 
eminent volume of poetry is promised. It will be a good year to read 
a few of the old books! 
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A CHARITY LOAN FUND. 

A very wise and lovely Christian lady whose heart over- 
flowed with the spirit of sympathy and helpfulness, but 
whose narrow means had always precluded the bestow- 
ment of any considerable gifts, found herself the recipi- 


| penser has been the dearest pleasure of my life, deepen- 


ent of a small legacy which to her great joy she felt she | 


could venture to set apart for charitable uses. 

To an intimate friend who came to pay her a farewell 
visit before removing to a distant city she said: ‘* Now I 
can carry out a long cherished wish. You know how 
often mere giving seems to create instead of relieving 
pauperism. So I am not going to give away one cent of 


ing sympathy and strengthening faith in human nature. I 
mean to pass it on through the hand of some other trus- 
tee when I die.’,—AZ. A. P. Stansbury, in Christian at 
Work. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


| Tue. following letter from Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, pre- 
| sumably to Eliza S. Turner, President of the New Cen- 
| tury Guild of Philadelphia, is printed in the Working 


my little fortune, but make of it a loan fund. for the | 


assistance of people who need to be helped over hard 
places. I shall exact no interest, ask for no security, and 
they shall pay me whenever, and in as small instalments 
as they like.’’ 

After a separation of ten years the two friends met 
again in the home of the former. 

‘“‘And what of the loan fund? How long since it 
went into bankruptcy ?’’ asked the visitor playfully, after 
they had been talking of a score of things. 

The lady smiled, and, turning to her desk, drew forth 
a well-worn ledger. 

‘‘Here is the record,’’ said she; and together they 
began to turn the pages, pausing here and there for com- 
ment and explanation. 

‘« Forty-five dollars to Mrs. M You will remem- 
ber her, I think. Her husband died after a lingering 
illness, leaving her with four little children and no re- 
sources but her two hands. She took home washing at 





Woman's Journal : 


“DEAR Mrs. T.: A paragraph in your paper struck me. Every 


| week comes some one who wants to read to an invalid, and once a year 


| perhaps I may need such a person; or another some one desires a place 


| as companion—practically there are no companions needed. 


What we 
do need are educated women of tact and good sense and good manners 
and good health, who will give two years to learn to nurse. Good 


| nurses are always in demand, and very well paid.” 


The moral of the above, adds the Journa/, lies in the 
word good. The country is swarming with ill-paid sten- 
ographers who cannot spell or punctuate, with starving 
sewing-women who sew very badly, with cooks who do 
not know how to cook, and, in too many cases, with so- 
called trained nurses who are lacking in at least three of 
Dr. Mitchell’s requirements—*‘ tact, good manners, and 
education.’’ 

And, on the other hand, the girl with general educa- 
tion has acquired no specialty. To read aloud, to bea 
companion, to direct envelopes—avocations which have 


| cost little or nothing to the buyer—will bring little or 


first, but the work was too heavy for her; it must have | 


killed her in the end. This money bought her a sewing- 
machine. In three years she had not only supported her 
family but paid the loan—every cent. See, the red line 
marks the balanced account. 

‘* Fifty dollars to poor Madame B., whose son—her 
only support—was killed by a railway accident. 


The | 


sum sufficed to stock a little shop in the front room of | 


her cottage. She is quite comfortable and independent | 
now, and the last five dollars of the loan was paid, as you 
will notice, six years ago. 

** Ten dollars to old Michael T., half crippled with 
rheumatism, for fencing a bit of ground which Squire 
Landon was willing to let him use rent free. The small 
balance bought garden seeds and a few strawberry plants. | 
A little grandson helped with the planting and weeding. 
The loan was paid at the end of the second summer, and 
now Michael owns the land ! 

‘« Thirty dollars paid railway fare and a month’s 
board at the seaside for sweet Anna B., a shop girl at 
Bell & Graham’s, with an invalid mother to support. She 
went away.utterly worn out, ready for consumption or 
some other rapid disease; she came home brown and 
rosy. She brings me a dollar each month, and the loan 
is half paid already.’’ ‘ 

** Do you mean to say that these pages are taken at 
random ?’’ interrupted the astonished visitor. ‘‘ Have 
you lost nothing ?’’ 

‘* Five people whom I had assisted died before they | 
could repay their loans. Three failed to do so, either 
through carelessness or deliberate intention. But six 
others paid double as a thank-offering. So the little fund 
is intact. I have reason thankfully to believe that it has 
in no case encouraged idleness or a spirit of undue de- 
pendence, but that on the contrary it has not only re- 
lieved temporary want, but infused courage and stimu- 
lated self-respect by affording opportunity for future 
effort. More than this, Iam confident that it has pre- | 
My experience as its dis- ! 


vented crime and saved life. 





nothing to the seller; but if she would put herself under 
training as a nurse, then all her refinements of manners, 
and all the alertness of mind which comes of early intel- 
lectual discipline, would become a part of her stock in 
trade. Then her talent for reading aloud would have a 
money value; then her companionable qualities would 
make the patient who employed her once desire her again, 
and so would command their price in the market. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is there a greater difference in 
value than between the uncouth, ignorant nurse (and it is 


| this kind who are always defining their position), and the 


| school education. 
| fession, examples of persons of original genius who have 


intelligent, well-bred, capable woman who needs to make 
no effort in that direction, because her own unobtrusive 
dignity commands instinctive respect. These higher 


| qualities are probably especially needed in nervous cases, 


where the influence of the nurse on the patient is an im- 
portant factor in the problem of cure. 

We hope to see the time when no applicant shall be 
admitted to instruction in nursing without a fairly good 
While there are in every trade or pro- 


succeeded in spite of early illiteracy, the rule is all the 
other way. 

When our Guild undertook to teach trades, we found 
a marked difference in the capacity to learn the veriest 
handiwork—the turning of a hem, the setting in place of 
a type—between the girls who had been to school the 
most and those who had been the least. The great diffi- 
culty with the latter was their inability to concentrate 


| the attention, and to make their senses and their muscles 


obey their minds; their very fingers seemed to be less 
fully under their control. And if this be the case with 
manual work, how much more is it so with work demand- 
ing such close observation, such continuous attention, 
such exact carrying out of directions, not to speak of 
such invariable patience, firmness, gentleness, self-con- 
trol as are needed in nursing the sick. 

What, then, is to raise the status of this profession ? 
The entering into its ranks of educated women. 
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HABITS OF THE BLUE JAY. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


IN a recent issue, among the News and Gleanings, is a note on the | 


habits of the blue jay, evidently written by one who dows little about | days I had a long way to go to reach the far-away little 


the bird, Garru/us Cristatus. The writer of this has often seen the 


nests of these birds in Richmond, Indiana, and on the apple, beech, | 


and cedar trees. One on an apple tree was several times destroyed, on 
account of the predatory habits of the jay as to other birds, but it was 
as often repaired by the pair, and they regularly repaired it each spring, 
until the branch was removed in pruning, when they selected a place on 
another apple tree near by and occupied it a number of years, though 
blown down and destroyed each winter. Whether it was the same 
pair of birds was not ascertained. 
was also used a number of years. R. 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


BY THE ROADSIDE. 


THE highway winds ’twixt straggling fences on, 
With here and there the grateful shade of trees ; 

Wild grape-vines over-run them, lush and strong, 
And, hovering o’er them, the laborious bees. 


The buckwheat fields, white for the harvest now, 
Dance in the sunshine of the passing day ; 

The stubble fields are full of noisy crows, 
The blackbird’s martial ranks whirl on their way. 


The orchards, hung with ruddy apples, flank 
The wide farm-houses sleeping in the sun ; 

The clustered barns are thick on every side, 
The windmills on their helpful errands run. 


In the rich pastures graze the comely sheep ; 

The satiate cows lie ’neath the wide-armed trees ; 
Horses, athrill with all-bounding life, 

Run joyously, and snift the cooling breeze. 


The yellow sunflower flaunts by every fence, 
The purple mint emits its pungent spice ; 
The milkweed bursts its bolls of snowy down, 

The royal thistle doth the bee entice. 


The graceful aster purples all the plain ; 
Thick set on every bank, it crowds the sod ; 
The while, in unimagined affluence, 
O’er all the land flames out the golden-rod. 


The blazing sumach sets the world on fire ; 

Its crimson waves break on each crested hill; 
The rarer gentian opes its fringéd cup, 

And nodding brakes the glowing picture fill. 


— Hattie Tyng Griswold. 


A BENEDICTION. 
How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 
In God’s great universe thou art to-day. 
Can he not reach thee with his tender care ? 
Can he not hear me when for thee I pray ? 


What matters it to him who holds within 
The hollow of his hand all worlds, all space, 
That thou art done with earthly pain and sin ? 
Somewhere within his ken thou hast a place. 


Somewhere thou livest and hath need of him; 
Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights to climb ; 
And somewhere still there may be valleys dim 
That thou must pass to reach the hills sublime. 


Then all the more because thou canst not hear 
Poor human words of blessing, will I pray; 
O true, brave heart! God bless thee, wheresoe’er 
In his great universe thou art to-day! 
—/Julia C. R. Dorr. 


tues of sulphur. During the pestilence at Memphis a number of gen- 
tlemen were advised to wear powdered sulphur in their stockings. All 
of those complying with this advice escaped the disease, but nearly all 
who failed to do so succumbed to it. 
showed that none of the employés of a certain match factory in Boston 
suffered from the grippe when it was epidemic there, and a German 
‘physician vouches for the efficiency of sulphur against cholera. 


| heed of nothing more. 
One on a beech tree in the forest | 


| wealth says: 
| Whittier homestead at Haverhill, which has undergone 
| changes since the poet’s boyhood, has been restored as 


iA _. | nearly as possible to the same condition it was in those 
—Apropos of the present epidemic of yellow fever at Brunswick | 
Ga., G T. Angell writes the Boston Zranscript recalling the vir- | : 

oe ae : ? Die | been removed, and the fireplace restored to its former 


| size. 


His personal investigation | and friends, are to be returned, and resume their former 


PASS IT ON. 
Once when I was a school-boy going home for the holi- 


town in which I dwelt. I arrived at Bristol and got 
on board the steamer, with just money enough to pay 
my fare ; and that being settled, I thought in my inno- 
cence that I had paid for everything I needed in the way 
of meals. I had what I wanted as long as we were in 
smooth water; then came the rough Atlantic, and the 
I had been lying in my berth 
four hours, wretchedly ill and past caring for anything, 


| when there came the steward and stood beside me. 


‘* Your bill, sir,’’ said he, holding out a piece of paper. 
‘¢] have no money,’’ I said, in my wretchedness. 
‘«Then I shall keep your luggage. What is your 
name and address ? ’’ 
I told him. Instantly he took off the cap he wore, 
with the gilt band about it, and he held out his hand: 


_ 3 I should like to shake hands with you,”’’ he said. 


I gave him my hand and shook his as well as I could. 


| Then came the explanation—how some years before, some 
| little kindness had been shown his mother by my father 


in the sorrow of her widowhood. 
‘¢T never thought the chance would come for me to 


| repay it,’’ said he, pleasantly ; ‘‘ but 1 am glad it has.’’ 


‘¢So am I,’’ said I. 
As soon as I got ashore I told my father what had 


| happened. 


‘‘Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘see how a bit of kindness lives ! 
Now he has passed it on to you. Remember, if you 


| meet anybody that needs a friendly hand, you must pass 
| it on to him.’’ 


Years had gone by. I had grown up,and quite for- 


gotten it all, until one day I had gone to the station of 


one of our main lines. I was just going to take my 


| ticket when I saw a little lad crying—a thorough gentle- 
| man he was, trying to keep back the troublesome tears, 
| as he pleaded with the booking-clerk. 


‘¢ What is the matter, my lad?’’ I asked. 

‘« If you please, sir, I haven’t money enough to pay 
my fare. I have all I need but a few pence; and I tell 
the clerk if he will trust me I will be sure to pay him.’’ 

Instantly there flashed upon me the forgotten story of 
long ago. Here, then, was my chance to pass iton. I 


| gave him the sum needed, and then got into the carriage 
| with him. 
ago, and of the steward’s kindness to me. 


There I told the little fellow the story of long 


‘* Now, to-day,’’ I said, ‘1 pass it on to you; and 
remember, if you meet with any one who needs a kindly 


| hand, you must pass it on to him.’’ 


**T will, sir; I will,’’ cried the lad, as he took my 


| hand, and his eyes flashed with earnestness. 


‘¢] am sure you will,’’ I answered. 
I reached my destination, and left my little friend. 


| The last sign I had of him was the handkerchief flutter- 
| ing from the window of the carriage, as if tosay : ‘¢ It is all 
| right, sir; I will pass it on.’’—Home and School Visitor. 


THE WHITTIER HOMESTEAD.—The Boston Common- 
‘¢ The interior of the house on the old 


days. ‘The partition that made the kitchen smaller has 


Pieces of the old appointments of the rooms, 
which were given away by the Whittier family to relatives 


places in the various apartments. Already the place is 
becoming one of pilgrimage to hundreds.’’ 





THE ELM AT TWELFTH STREET MEETING- 
HOUSE. 
THERE are few if any specimens of the American elm in 
or about Philadelphia more beautiful than the one in the 
yard of the Friends’ meeting-house on Twelfth street be- 
low Market. 

There are larger trees, and some whose branches cover 
more ground—notably the elm on the Dundas property at 
Broad and Walnut streets—but the writer knows of no 
other large elm in this vicinity of such good form, with 
foliage so full and vigorous, and with such a wealth of 
gracefully pendant branches. 

It is not, however, as a fine specimen that this tree is 
most interesting and valuable to us, but because of its 
historical associations. Grown from ascion of the an- 
cient elm under which Penn made his famous treaty with 
the Indians, it memorializes one of the most interesting 
and important events in our civil history. 

The writer well remembers when his attention was 
first directed to the tree by a venerated member of the 
meeting (the late Lindsay Nicholson), who told him of 
its origin, and so much interested him in the tree that he 
made several attempts to grow cuttings from it, and he is 
very sorry to say without success. 

Until very lately the tree was much obscured from 
view by a high brick wall, but the wall has now been re- 
moved and its place supplied by an iron railing, so that a 
full view of the tree may be enjoyed by passers on the 
street. 

It is greatly to be regretted that in the removal of the 
, wall the tree has been partly undermined and some of 
the roots exposed, and thus been allowed to remain dur- 
ing nearly two months of summer heat and drought. The 
ill effects of this needless exposure are already to be seen 
on several of the outer branches. 

Having observed its growth from his early life during 
which at least two generations have enjoyed its grateful 
shade, the writer feels deeply solicitous that no effort 
should be spared for the protection of this tree, and that 
it may long assist in perpetuating the lesson of that fra- 
ternal treaty, which, although not solemnized by an oath 
nor enforced by the sword, was never broken.—/. Z. B., 
in Friends’ Review. 


A Parent Birp’s Errort.—George H. Mackay con- 
tributes to Zhe Auk, a scientific quarterly, a striking in- 
stance of the devotion of birds to their young. With a 
friend he was shooting in Minnesota one autumn day, 
when they slightly wounded an immature sand-hill 
crane, which, with several others, was resting on the 
prairie. At the shot the birds all took flight except the 
wounded one and another, which was almost certainly its 
parent. The injured bird made several attempts to fly— 
running to get a start—and finally succeeded in rising 
some ten or fifteen feet from the ground ; but it could not 
sustain itself, and the parent bird, seeing this, placed her- 
self underneath it, allowing it to rest its feet on her back, 
both birds continuing all the while to flap their wings. In 
this way she actually succeeded in bearing it off to a place 
of safety, and the hunters, it is pleasant to say, would not 
follow it. 


SEA-FOWLS’ eggs have one remarkable peculiarity. 
They are nearly conical in form, broad at the base and 
sharp at the point, so that they will only roll in a circle. 
They are laid on the bare edges of high racks, from which 
they would almost surely roll off save for this happy pro- 
vision of nature. 
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THE DARK AGES. 

In all those centuries now called the Dark Ages the peo- 
ple, high and low, did not think of God as a lawgiver, 
but only as.a dealer in events. When Saint Teresa was 
requested by her superior to write down her thoughts she 
lamented to the father that she could not read or write. 
The father commanded her to repair to her cell and write. 
By his order she took up a pen and wrote in many lan- 
guages. Thus the Deity was not relied upon for any sys- 
tem of general education. He was fond of isolated events. 
He was waiting for an invitation to help Teresa. Now 
the same God has become the world’s lawgiver, and, in- 
stead of standing near the convent of a Spanish girl, He 
stands near all the school-houses of the world, and where 
millions of young hands grasp the pen there is the pres- 
ence of the Heavenly Father. Saint Teresa was divine 
in her piety, most beautiful in her good works, but her 
name may illustrate the ten centuries in which the Creator 
was seen only in detached events and not in the mighty 
empire of cause and effect. 

This limitation of God to detached persons and oc- 
currences has not yet wholly passed away, for not a few 
preachers of this century have scorned books and all edu- 
cation, and have rested in the feeling that the Spirit is 
ready to lead them to a text and tell them what to say. 
These persons have so diminished in numbers that only 
enough remain to act as witnesses of a benighted past. 
The tide of civilization has overwhelmed them ; because, 
while the ancient plan of education might have taught a 
Teresa to write, it could have had little effect upon man- 
hood and womanhood at large. Civilization, therefore, 
had to wait for the coming of God, not as a friend of 
preachers, but as a lawgiver, and for the coming of man 
as a lawseeker. God and man having thus come, the 
good fortune of the Spanish nun is eclipsed by the good 
fortune of the world.— David Swing. 


THE PLUM AND Its Uses.—Our plum is the cultivated 
plum of the garden, whose parent is a native of Asia and 
southern Europe, but which has taken so kindly to the 
conditions of soil and climate in our newer world that 
many of the choicest varieties seem almost spontaneously 
produced here, varieties surpassing in beauty and flavor 
the most noted plums of France or England. 

The most important torm of the plum in commerce is 
that of prunes, as they are exported from France, Turkey, 
and our own California to every part of the world. The 
finer class of prunes passes through a very careful course 
of treatment before being put into the market. The 
plums are gathered when just ripe enough to fall from the 
trees on being slightly shaken. They are all picked by 
hand, care being taken not to gather them until the sun 
has entirely dried off the dew. They are then spread in 
shallow baskets. and kept in a cool dry place until they 
become very soft, when they are shut in a spent oven for 
24 hours, then taken out, carefully turned, and, the oven 
being reheated, slightly warmer than before, returned to it. 

This operation is again repeated, when they are taken 
out and left to get quite cold. The next step in the 
process is ‘‘ rounding,’’ an operation consisting of turning 
the stone in the plum without breaking the skin and 
pressing the two ends together between thumb and finger. 
Twice more are they then submitted to heat, after which 
they are packed in jars or boxes for sale.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


WE need only obey. There is guidance for each of 
us, and by lowly listening we shall hear the right word.— 


| R. W. Emerson. 
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ABOUT GOLDEN RODS. 


Few American wild flowers are better known than Golden | 
Rods and Asters, as together they play an important part | 


in giving beauty to a rural autumn scene. The number 


| 
} 


of species of the Golden Rod is very large, and some | 
one or another may be found in every variety of soil and | 


situation. It makes no difference whether we are in the 


places, in the woods or out in the open meadow, it will | 
be strange if some species of Golden Rod be not found | 


among all the autumn flowers. Some commence to 
bloom in September, others continue until November, 


and very often they are among the last of all flowers to | 


mark the floral year. It is not uncommon to find a 
Golden Rod in bloom when some trees have been wholly 


bereft of foliage,—indeed sometimes the wind-drifted | 


leaves will gather in small hillocks about the Golden 
Rods, leaving the spikes of the flowers like little flags 
flying from the tops of the mounds. 


A painting of American autumn 


scenery would 
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CHOLERA INFANTUM INCREASED.—The Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, inquiring into the distribution of 
cholera infantum, finds the disease apparently promoted 
by the employment of mothers away from home. It also 
finds that a high mortality rate from cholera infantum 
occasionally exists in a comparatively small town where 


| there are one or more densely populated manufacturing 
swamp or on the rocky hill-side, by the stream or in dry | 


villages in which the conditions of living may resemble 
those of a large city. Upon this point Dr. Haven says: 


‘*We may have all, or nearly all, of the most vicious 
conditions of city life in a single tenement house in some 
| small town of perhaps only a thousand inhabitants: we 
may have, that is, the heat, the dirt, the overcrowding, 
| the bad drainage, and the artificial feeding which are the 
| concomitants of city life.’’ 


THE BEAUTY OF THE BUILDINGS.—It is agreed by all 
visitors to the World’s Fair that the greatest triumphs 


| there are those in the form, grouping, and art effects be- 


scarcely be complete without the Golden Rod as a lead- | 


ing feature, and there are few American poets who have 
not offered something in its praise. Bryant’s reference 
to the Golden Rod in his beautiful lines on the ‘‘ Death 
of the Flowers’’ is so well known that it would be al- 
most superfluous to quote them here, only that they are 
particularly applicable to the one we have now before us, 


flowering class. 
and says: 


“The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the wild rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow ; 
But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook, in autumn beauty stood, 


Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the plague on 
men, 


Bryant is describing a very lonely scene, 


and glen.” 
The emblematic poets have also made frequent use of 


the Golden Rod, and in the language of flowers it is 
made to stand for ‘‘ encouragement.’”’ 


| effect of beauty by one master-brain, or by many ? 


| belonging to a previous existence—were fine. 


longing to the buildings. Walter Besant, the English 
author, in an article in Zhe Cosmopolitan magazine, says : 

‘« Then again, the poetry of the thing! Did the con- 
ception spring from one brain like the Iliad? Were these 
buildings—every one to the unprofessional eye a miracle 
of beauty—thus arranged so as to produce this marvelous 


For 


o. he 1  & f thi kably 1 | never before in any age, in any country, has there been 
oe) among ie tae to Gower 6 1s remarkably late | so wonderful an arrangement of lovely buildings as at 


| Chicago in the present year of grace. 


The hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon—which some of us may remember as 
But no- 


| where at any time has there been presented to the world 
| any group of buildings so entirely beautiful in themselves 
| and in their arrangement as this group at Chicago, which 


But this is appar- | 


ently derived more from its name than from anything | 


particularly suggested by the flower itself. In ancient 
mythology the rod, wirga, was the emblem of power, 


and particularly of what in these days is popularly called | 


: | who for the past two years has been in charge of the Mis- 
as a bundle of rods or fasciculus | I : 6 


| sion School for the Eskimos, at Port Clarence, Alaska, on 


” 


the ‘‘ one-man power, 
was regarded as typical of collective power. A king is 
generally represented as having in in his hand a golden 


sought an interview with him were they encouraged to 
proceed. 


was so when the king saw Esther the queen standing in 


| they call the World’s Fair.’’ 


And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade, | 


THE CROsSING AT BERING StRaIT.—It has long been 
debated whether America could have been peopled from 
Asia, by crossing on the ice at Bering Strait. President 
D. W. Fisher, of Hanover College, Indiana, communi- 


| cates to the press a letter which he has received from one 


Thus we read in the Book of Esther, ‘‘And it | 


the court that she obtained favor in his sight ; and the | 


king held out the golden sceptre that was in his hand. 
So Esther drew near and touched the top of thesceptre.’’ 
—Mechans’ Monthly. 


Society everywhere is in conspiracy against the man- 
hood of every one of its members. The virtue in most 
request is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. It 
loves not realities and creators, but names and customs. 
Whoso would be a man must be a non-conformist.— 
Emerson. 


THE purest lives I have known have not been those 
carefully screened from the world, but which, coming up 
in it, have kept themselves unspotted. 
truest have grown and ripened under conditions you would 


say most hostile, but which have been wrought into the | 


means of a grandly elevated faith and life. —Se/ected. 


of the recent graduates of that institution, W. T. Lopp, 


the American side of Bering Strait. The letter, speaking 


A | of last winter, 1892-3, says: 
rod or sceptre, and only as he held it towards those who | reo 


‘‘ No thaws during the winter, and ice blocked in the 
strait. This has always been doubted by whalers. 
Eskimos have told them that they sometimes crossed the 
strait.on ice, but they have never believed them. Last 
February and March our Eskimos had/a tobacco famine 


| Two parties (five men) went with dog sleds to East 


| safely. 


Cape, on the Siberian coast, and traded some beaver, 
otter, and marten skins for Russian tobacco, and returned 
It is only during an occasional winter that they 
can do this. But every summer they make several trips 
in their big wolves’ skin boats—forty feet long. ‘These 
observations may throw some light upon the origin of the 
prehistoric races of America.’’ 


Wirt the exception of George III., Queen Victoria 


| has now reigned longer than any of her predecessors. He 


The sweetest and | 


reigned fifty-nine years and ninety-seven days, she a little 
more than three years less than that. Only two English 
sovereigns have lived longer than Victoria; namely, 
George II., who was nearly seventy-seven years old, and 
George III., who died in his eighty-second year. Vic- 
toriais in her seventy-fifth year. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
PHILANTHROPIC activity at Wrightstown, Pa., is thus chronicled by 
the Newtown Enterprise. Wrightstown First-day school is collecting 
part-worn clothing of every quality and description, together with books, 
toys, remnants of goods for patches, hats, bonnets, boots, shoes, and 
anything that can be made available in “ clothing the naked,” all to be 
packed and sent to the colored schools of Aiken or Mt. Pleasant, South 
Carolina. Any humane persons, whether members of the school or 
not, who would like to do something for the comfort and education of 
the destitute colored people of the South, can send anything they may 
have to spare, and it will be packed with the rest. Money can be 
handed to Anges Woodman, or to the superintendent or any teacher of 
the school, all of which will be carefully forwarded. Clothing will be 
stored in the upper room of the school house until packed. Two weeks 
will be devoted to the work of collecting. 


—Mr. Gladstone was visiting at Dollis Hill a few weeks ago; and 
his physician, Sir Andrew Clark, had been invited to meet him. Sir 
Andrew arrived shortly before dinner, saw Mr. Gladstone, thought him 
looking white and tired, and proposed a walk. * Yes,” said the Prime 
Minister; and they left the house together. When the old man’s foot 
touched the turf, and a breath of the open air had filled his lungs, he 
turned to Sir Andrew and said, ‘‘ Why not make it a run?”’ and off he 
went. He will be eighty-four in December.—Z xchange. 


—In the market-place at Ledbury, England, where Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning lived from childhood to womanhood, a memorial to her 
is about to be erected. It will take the form of a picturesque building, 
with a clock tower, and will be used as a reading-room and library, 
with class-rooms above. The Ledbury people have subscribed two- 
thirds of the necessary fund. Old Hope End, Mrs. Browning’s early 
home at Ledbury, has been pulled down. 


—Caroline H. Dall, writing to correct some mistaken impressions | 


about the origin of Longfellow's “* Evangeline,’’ gives the poet’s state- 
ment made to her, in answer to an inquiry, as follows: ‘Some time be- 
fore I wrote ‘ Evangeline,’ Hawthorne and Sumner were dining with 
me, and I think there must have been others present. After dinner 
Hawthorne told us he had lately become interested in the exile of the 
Acadians. It excited his imagination. He fancied two lovers widely 
separated and wandering for years, meeting only to die, and wished 
to make a novel of it. He, however, thought the subject too difficult, 
and fancied he should have to give it up. I waited awhile, heard notb- 
ing more about the novel, and finally asked Hawthorne if he were will- 
ing that I should make the story the subject of a poem. He gladly 
consented, and was one of the first to congratulate me on its popularity.”’ 


—After his return to London from his first lecturing tour in this 
country the late Matthew Arnold visited old Mrs. Procter, the widow of 
the poet “ Barry Cornwall,’ and mother of Adelaide Procter. Mrs. 
Procter, who was then eighty years old, in giving Mr. Armold a cup of 
tea, asked him, “And what did they say about you in America?” 
“« Well,” said the literary autocrat, ‘they said I was conceited ; they 
said my clothes did not fit me.’’ ‘ Well, now,” said the old lady, “I 
think they were mistaken as to the clothes.”’ 

—An exchange says: Mrs. Abigail Smith is ninety-four years old, 
and lives at Patchogue, L. I. She has a remarkable memory, reads 
without spectacles, and considers herself quite young and frisky. A 
few days ago she fell and broke her leg, which caused her to remark 
sadly, ‘* Well, I suppose now that I shall be a cripple for life.” 


—Recently an account was given of Ralph Waldo Emerson's (after 
his faculties began to fail) going to the wrong hotel, entering a 
room, and going to bed, where, after a long search, he was found. At 
that point a woman who was one of the listeners exclaimed: “ How 
beautiful! how interesting! His mind has become so merged in the 
universal it has ceased to take notice of the phenomenal.’’ Emerson 
himself did not take so favorable a view of it, for in one of his lucid inter- 








vals, he sadly remarked : ‘‘ When a man’s wits are gone the heavens | 


should open and take him away.”—Christian Advocate. 


—On the arrival in England of the survivors of the lost battle-ship 
Victoria, the Queen requested Lord Guilford, the flag-lieutenant of the 
ship, to give her a minute account of the disaster. It was a difficult 
thing for him to do; and it is said that as he proceeded with the story 
the Queen so completely broke down that his narrative had to be post- 
poned until she could in some measure regain her composure. 


—For all the large number of varieties of hardy apples introduced 
from Russia, few of them seem to obtain permanent popularity. One 
of the oldest is the Alexander—a very large and beautiful apple —which 
although not of the highest flavor, is very popular as a cooking variety. 
The Duchess of Oldenberg is another which has received considerable 
favor—and a third might be named, the Tetofsky. Outside of these 
three, few are known to any extent.—A/echans’ Monthly. 


—At Athens, in Florida, a tree produced 18,000 oranges ; at least 
7,564 were gathered, packed, and shipped from that one tree. We 
suppose, says Afechans’ Monthly, each of these oranges would have 


| 





this liquid can be obtained, as the ground is generally comparatively 
dry in which the orange tree grows. In bearing, the branches by the 
enormous weight are borne down considerably, but it is said, after the 
oranges are gathered, they easily erect themselves again. 


—An interesting find is a library of 500 volumes, including seventy 
manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh, and some with wonderful minia- 
tures of the fourteenth centuries, which were recently discovered in a 
Franciscan cloister near Rieti, Italy. 


—** Why didn’t you come when I rang?”’ said a lady to her ser- 
vant. ‘“ Because I didn’t hear the bell.” “ Well, hereafter, when you 
don’t hear the bell, you must come and tell me so.” 


—Riding along our country highways one sees many signs placed 
in conspicuous places forbidding trespassing. Some of the signs are in 
the strongest language, while others are hard to understand. On one 
northwest of the city of Beverly, Mass., is found the following: “Any 
person ketched on these grounds, or cows, or wimin will be liabul two 
fine itself in a skrape.””—Z-xrchange. 


—Baron Liebig,the German chemist, says that as much flour as 
will lie on the point of a table knife contains as much nutritive constitu- 
ents as eight pints of the best beer made. 


—A few days ago a negro’s wagon broke down near Carrollton. A 
white man passing offered assistance, which was gladly accepted, and 
when the wagon was again on its wheels the negro expressed his grati- 
tude thus: ** Boss, I hope your wagon will break down some day and 
I can return your kindness.”"—A/slanta Constitution. 


—In quaint old Nantucket is still to be seen the house in which 
Lucretia Mott was born. Itisa large frame structure, with the “ hip 
roof,’’ which distinguished the efforts of all right-minded architects at 
that time. It has wide, many-paned windows, and a hospitable door- 
way, with two flights of steps leading down to the street. It now has 
a coat of fashionable cream-white paint, but is otherwise unchanged. 

—The fourth annual report of the United States Bureau of Statis- 
tics owes much to the labor of women. Especially when the condition 
of working-women was examined, the facts were almost entirely col- 
lected by women. This report covers 22 of the larger cities, and has 


| to do solely with the wages, expenditures, health, moral, and sanitary 


surroundings and conditions, and results of work of those women popu- 
larly known as “ shop girls.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE bill for the repeal of the Silver Purchase clause of the Sherman 


act is still under discussion in the United States Senate, and it is thought 
that it may be weeks before a vote is reached. In consequence of the 


| delay and doubt as to its passage, business indications throughout the 


country are of a less satisfactory character. In certain important lines 
there is great stagnation; but a considerable number of textile and 
other mills which were idle have resumed operations, many of them at 
reduced wages. 

THE political revolution in Brazil is still in progress. On the 23d 
and 25th the city of Rio Janeiro was again bombarded by the insur- 
gent fleet in the harbor, and this was kept up until the foreign war ves- 
sels in the harbor interfered and succeeded in having the firing stopped, 
pending negotiations between the insurgents and the government. 

THERE have been a number of deaths from yellow fever at Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, and many new cases. It is said that many cases which 
were reported as malarial fever were really yellow fever. The town is 
rigidly guarded to prevent refugees from escaping to other places, which 
causes great hardship and suffering among those not infected. All 
business is suspended, and it is said that four thousand people are “on 
the verge of starvation.” Urgent appeals for money and supplies are 
made. 

AN armed rebellion against the Government of the Argentine Re- 
public, in South America, has taken place, and several battles in the 
interior are reported. 


In the United States, in the first eight months of this year, 560 


State and private banks failed, and 72 have resumed business. In the 
same period 155 national banks have failed and 70 resumed. 
CHOLERA appears to be on the increase in Europe. Many new 


cases are reported in Russia, Austria, Germany, France, and Spain. 
In St. Petersburg the new cases reported reach an average of fifty a 
day, and the deaths from the disease are almost as many. In Moscow 
the epidemic is said to be decreasing. In England there are a number 
of new cases, and several deaths have occurred. 


In consequence of the labor troubles and strikes in the mining dis- 
tricts of England, the price of coal has risen so much that the prospect 
for the poor in the approaching winter is very grave. On the 23d 
prices were advanced two shillings per ton, and a few days later a 
further advance of two shillings was made. It is feared that, even 
should the strike shortly end, it would be some time before prices would 


weighed half a pound, so that there must have been 4,000 pounds | reach their normal level, and the rates even now prevailing are almost 


weight for the tree to bear. 
tion of the weight of an orange is water, it seems wonderful where all 


When we remember that the greater por- | prohibitive to the poor. 


Should the winter set in early, much suffering 
will result from the scarcity of coal. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR IMPAIRED VITALITY 
and weakened energy; | is eines successful. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Temperance Gonference, under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temper- 
ance Committee, will be held at Rancocas, N. J., 
First-day afternoon, Tenth month 8, at 3 o’clock. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. RoGErs, Clerk. 


*,* Circular meeting at Birmingham, Chester 
county, Tenth month 1, at 3 o’clock p. m. 
ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 


*,* The annual meeting of Concord First- 


day School Union will be held at Goshen Meet- 


ing, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 21, to con- 
vene at 10.30 a. m. 


and I0 a. m. 
EpDwIN J. DURNALL, ) 
Mary L. YARNALL, ” f Clerks. 


¥,* A regular meeting of the Young Temper- 


ance Workers of West Philadelphia, will be | 


held in the meeting-house, 35th St. and Lancas- 


ter Ave., on Fourth-day evening, Tenth month | 
4, at 8 o’clock. An interesting program will be | 


provided. All are cordially invited to attend. 
Wm. D. YARNALL, President. 
HANNAH E, ScoTt, Secretary. 


*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 


1. Unity and Waln Sts., Frankford, 3 p. m. | 


Birmingham, Pa., 3 p. m. 
15. Chestnut Ridge, Pa., 3 p. m. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 


*,* First-day school Unions in Tenth month | 


occur as follows : 
13. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
21. Concord, Pa. 
Abington, Pa. 


*,* First-day evening meetings are held in 
Tenth month at 4th and Green Sts., Philadel- | 


phia, at 7.30 o’clock, commencing to-morrow. 


*,.* Do not fail to attend the meeting of | 
Young Temperance Workers, Sixth-day even- 
ing Fenth month 13, 1893, in Room No. 1, Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, unless you wish the So- 
ciety to be disbanded after being organized over 
four years. An interesting program has been 
prepared, including address by Samuel B. Carr. 

EDWARD C., Drxon, President. 
Sue H. Dixon, Secretary. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be -held at Camden, on Sevanth-day, Ninth 
month 30, commencing at 10 a. m. 
and others interested cordially invited. 

MARTHA C. DE Cou, \ Clerks 
MARY ALBERTSON, ‘ 


THE “PEIRCE SCHOOL. 


The Peirce School of Business and Short- 
hand, which is situated in the Record Building, 
917 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is now in full 
operation for the season of 189 3-4. The attend- 
ance, we learn, already indicates that the most 
successful year of its history has been inau- 
gurated. Those desirous of securing the advan- 
tages of this well managed commercial school, 
should at once make application, although there 
is room forall as Principal Thomas May Peirce, 
despite the extensive improvements of last 
Spring, has again made alterations which afford 
additional accommodations and conveniences. 
The corps of teachers, too, has been augmented, 
and we are informed that more instructors, per 
capita are employed here than in any other simi- 
lar school in the country. 


All interested in First-day | 
school work are earnestly invited to attend. | 
Carriages will meet trains at West Chester 8.40 | 


Friends | 


Gives THEE: BAB» 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE « BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Inva'ids, Conva 
a Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
ur Book for MOTHERS 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS," 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mage 


‘World’ s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and 
ANNIE K. TAYLOR 
are nicely located at 
43 BRYANT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Two minutes from Cottage Grove Cable, and near 
IWinois Central steam cars direct to the Fair. 
Terms moderate. 


oo Revere, 2p all the year 


Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 





PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 
9 
The ‘‘Swarthmore. 
Terms Moderate. 
A private home, located in South Park, one o1 
as finest residence sections of Chicago. 
| from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 
| trance Midway Plaisance. 
| Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 


| heat. 


| are nicely ss and of medium size. Apply to | 


AISTE, West Chester 


S' | 
ate am —m, Bis seth ms roca es Chicago. | should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 


CAROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
| —-MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 





Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 
HENR Vy | 2 J7 | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. _ 
e Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


ELLIS. \soceitenst gy, "12. 10th St 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carrentcrs, Buiwers, ano (Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RicHAaRps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace 





| Labor, the following info 


| for the aid of the schools, acco 
| other may be most in need, should be sent to the 


| committee on “ 
| Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 





One square | 


; South Carolina. 
| known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 


| such, of little value to the givers, can be 





Macbeth’s “pearl tc top and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimney s 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them ‘and you needn't 
be an expert. 
er 


IL L IONS In it. Vacu- 

um Leather Oil for 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gro. A. MAcBETH Co 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 


| or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 


South Carolina, at Aiken, and Mount Pleasant, as 
recom mended by Friends’ Pinion for Philanthropic 
tion is given : 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 


ing as one or the 


Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeti 
The Colored People,” Wi 


’s sub- 
jam U. 


If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d st., 


| Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


If it be desired to send particularly to the Aiken 


| School, it may be addressed directly there, ‘‘ The 
| Schofield 
| South Carolina,” and will be acknowledged 


Normal and Industrial School, "Aiken, 


from 
there. 


‘* BARRELS,”’ 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
102) Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
Schoo! may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. 

NoTE.—These barrels should be ponte as far a6 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended They 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
(If those sending prefer to be un- 


The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
ut to 
oy use at the schools, and are urgently solicited. 

ut do not send things entirely worn out, and 


which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 


Millinery. (221 5. LAMBERT | 


It will cost you 


ONE To drink Three Cups 


of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 


3% pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 


= 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 


31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa, 





_* RIEN: DS’ S’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


TEXAS LOAN 
PER CENT, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Send for cireular, just out. 


Isaac Forsythe, "? Fyinds, pa 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings ‘ 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


There are Many Arts 


and many Artists—our particular art is pretty 
effects in wall papers. 100 samples mailed for 
Scents. Prices, 5 to XO cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


Scientific American 
oe for 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 

DESICN PATENTS, 

COPYRIGHTS, S 

on and free Handbook write to 

& CO. 361 BROADWAY, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
ery patent taken out by us is brought before 
public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific nena 


circulation of an: 
world. Spiendidly il) 
man should be without 
ear; $L50six months. Address M 
Ponuisuers, 361 Broadway, ew ne Gaye” 


ssi patient aa 
THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- | 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 

about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 


tisement. 


eeing the advertisement in this paper. “gl 


AGENCY. 


119 S. Fourth S reet, | 


pes" ‘Vhen our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon | 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


eg WM. HEACOCK, 29% 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 





| 1027 MARKET STREET, PRR ADSL TINA. 


“GIRARD _ 
. TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


” 
New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. 


M. BALDERSTON. 


‘SERMONS _ 


By Sunderland P. Gardner. 

Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 
at Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
month, 1885. Phonographically reported by 
Henry T. Child. 


Price, TEN CENTs. 


For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


| qwne J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Niath Street. 
Best we COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


CAPITAL, 81, 000, 000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM, M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. ae, 
JOHN A. BROWN 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
ISAAC H: CLOTHIER, 


JOHN B. GAneeTT 

WILLIAM H. JENK 

are Pe pikPHaM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHES 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT IwSURANCE 


at actual Net Cost. 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SuRp us of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of by - 


Presiden 
8. WING; M 


J. ROBERTS FOULK 


ao R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; 
r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH AS SHBROOK 
Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Vice-President and Actuary 
; Trust Officer, 


Amisiant Actuary, DAVID G: ALSOP. 


[HE MORTGAGE TR! 


NO. 13 SOUY 

This Company issues its registered Du 

éhe Company anys ont after five years, with > 
able se y. This Company a 


*nillp C. Garrett, 
vavid Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, 
rancis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
aseph E, Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


so receives” 
DIRECTUn 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
John B. Gest, 
Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, 


4 COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


© P p5FT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


+ par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
eent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 


hy check. 
78 


G. Con 


sams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
ty Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Henry Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





